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PEEFACE. 

[E author bespeaks not only the kind attention 
of those into whose hands this book may faU, 
but their sympathy and help. Some of the chapters 
have been published before in The Coral Misaionary 
Magazirie ; and been, it is hoped, productive of good. 
The author believes, that so many Englishwomen are 
now awakened to a sense of their privileges as helpers 
in the Church of Christ, that they will gladly listen to 
any one who says to them, " Here is a vacant comer 
in the vineyard, come and work with us!" Such 
is the message of this little volume ; may it receive 
a blessing from the Lord, and a welcome from those 
who love Him ! 



9 Sussex Squabs Bbighton. 
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iUTE the beloved Persis, who laboured 
much in the Lord." The ministrations of 
women in the Church of Christ have been 
recognised from the earliest ages. Priscilla aided iiw 
expounding to ApoUos " the way of God more pei^ 
fectly/' and is called by St Paul, " my helper in Christ 
Jesus." Many a Priscilla, many a ** beloved Persis,'' 
i. found amonist us now. and iny more exist, who 
would gladly be the *' servants of the Church,'' if a 
way were opened to them to engage in that service. 

There is a large class of women in the present day 
who, from the state of society, are excluded from the 
natural duties of wife and mother, and the happiness 
of whose existence is dimmed, by its being without 
an object. Numbers of them, we IWieve, would 
gladly exchange such a life for one of active useful- 
ness. We honour the large staff of female workers 
which exists, — ^the district visitor, the Sundaynschool 
teacher, the miasioBary collector •, \)\x\, n^^ «t^ ^^- 
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suaded that not one-seventh part 6f the work in the 
Church, is now discharged by women which properly 
falls to their share, and which they would be prompt 
to undertake, if an organisation were formed enabling 
• them to do so. Human beings, by the laws of God, 
work better in a body, than by desultory and indi- 
vidual »eflForts ; encouragements are multiplied, diflS- 
culties are lessened. 

Schools, prisons, hospitals, work-houses, the town 
hovel, and the country cottage — all invite the godly, 
conscientious, prudent, and sensible female missionary. 
No great reform can take place in our poor and cri- 
minal population which does not extend to women, 
and no one can teach a woman her duties as such but 

;;a woman, and none, we think, better than in our 

,'•■1 

Saxon anceators' sense of the term, a Hlaldige — ^a 
lady. Let it not be thought that she cannot, will 
not, that the duty must wholly devolve upon the 
lower and uneducated classes. Let us dismiss such 
an idea. Surely there is sufficient devotion to Christ 
amongst us to prove it an erroneous one. 

Some years ago, the proposal of the employment 
of female agency, was made to the secretary of one 
of our large societies for home missions. It was not 
accepted ; but we think that since that time two 
events have sufficiently manifested its feasibility, — 
the success of the Bible-women and sisterhoods, which 
latter have been a powerful means in the hands of a 
body in the Church, of attracting religious women 
earnest for employment The labours of the Bible- 
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women we honour, but there are great objections to 
sisterhoods in our Church, however they may be con- 
stituted. 

The ready response made to the former effort, the 
Bible-women, and the hearty sympathy so rightly 
manifested with it^ lead us to hope that the time is 
now come, when the cherished project of years, may 
be laid before the Christian public, with the hope of 
inducing some, who have the power, to aid in carry- 
iiig it into effect 

As the service of women in the Church exists 
at present, it can only be undertaken by those who 
have a provision for their own support, either in their 
parents' houses, or otherwise. The labours of a large, 
industrious, well-educated, and influential class of 
women are excluded, from the fact of their having 
their own living to get ; they are compell^ to be- 
come teachers, daily or resident governesses, for 
which occupation perhaps they are totally unfit, at 
a salary of .PSO or £4^ a year, while their ministra- 
tions among the sick, the poor, and the criminal, for 
which perhaps they are thoroughly well qualified, are 
lost for the want of a paid female agency. 

Neglected hamlets, as well as large towns, espe- 
cially need such missionaries. Lying too fat from 
the church, and too far from the school, to benefit 
much by either, no town hovel presents, at times, a 
greater picture of misery and degradatioa than a 
country cottage. The superior happiness of the poor 
of the rural districts is often imaginary \ t\x^\k^d^\i^ 
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roof covers many a scene of sorrow and wickedness, 
which we fancy is only beheld in the crowded alleys 
of a great city. The women, at work all day in the 
fields and on the farms, are often slatternly, improvi- 
dent, and totally ignorant of domestic duties, per- 
petuating the same ignorance from one generation to 
another, as the little girls grow up to follow the habits 
of their mothera 

There is many a fair and pleasant spot in England 
where the few cottages comprising the village street, 
and clustered round the village Church, or scattered 
amidst the meadows and corn-fields near, teem with 
health, comfort, and rural plenty ; to which the neigh- 
bouring rectory and country seat, supply the wisest 
of teachers, and the kindest of friends, where squalid 
poverty is unknown, except as the result of vice and 
idlenesSi^ But it is not always so. In some villages 
there is no help for the poor; in some, their wants 
have out-grown that help. 

It will be our object to depict, in these stories, such 
scenes finom the domestic life of the poor and working 
classes, as shall shew their trials and difficulties, their 
sorrows and joys, their wants • and feelings ; real 
scenes which have been, and are passing amongst 
us, and which, being real, afford usefiil lessons to all 
who sympathise with their humbler brethren, and 
desire to help them. In the pictures of village life, 
we particularly desire to demonstrate the need there 
is of village missions, and the large unoccupied field 
wiJch they oSer to women's labour. 
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The women need to learn domestic economy. The 
in-door occupations, which employed tlie English 
housewife in former days, have been discontinued 
with the altered state of society, and nothing tending 
to cottage economy, or cottage comfort, has been 
substituted for them. The art of spinning, weaving, 
knitting, have left the cottage ; everything is bought. 
Even vegetable food, in some places, has fallen into 
disuse from the woman^s want of skill in cooking 
it, owing to her long habit of feeding her family 
only on the things bought at the village shops. 
Then come all the miseries, and all the losses of 
coAstant dealings at the village shop, where every 
article costs one-fourth as much again as it ought ; 
some, such as blankets, are double the price of a 
wholesale shop in London. This indeed is not an evil 
confined to country districts Let any perso|i go into 
the small poor shops of a low neighbourhood ; he will 
probably find a large incr&Mie in the price of every 
article. 

Li village districts Idso, help is greatly needed in 
sicknesa In illness, there is no hospital ; often there 
is no workhouse infirmary near, to which the sufferer 
can be removed. The wives and daughters of the 
ooontiy clergy are often indefatigable in their labours; 
but there is much they cannot do, and more especially, 
in the case of outlying hamlets, miles distant perhaps 
from then: own residence. There is many an over 
worked village matron, with a large famly, who 
would be as glad of such a helper, da tlckib on^t^^s!^&!^ 
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clergyman of the assistant curate, granted by the 
Church Pastoral Aid Society. 

Among villages also, the opportunities of instruct 
tion are ^ more restricted, the amusements quite 
as debasing, as those of the town population ; for in* 
stance, the " Mops'" and "Village Fairs ;"' and certainly 
ignorance is often carried to the highest conceivable 
pitch in a Christian country. If any one wishes forfacts 
to verily these statements, let him refer to the " Reports 
of the Poor Law Commissioners on the employment 
of women and children in agricultural' We believe 
that no towns, not even the darkest parts of our great 
metropolis, can afford cases of grosser ignorance, as 
to spiritual things, than country villages. How should 
it be otherwise, when, in many, there is neither Sun- 
day school, district visiting, cottage lectures, mothers' 
meeting% nor any such means whatever for benefiting 
the poor ; where the sole means of religious instruc- 
tion is a short aftemocm sermon in the Church, or 
schoolroom ; and where the only other place in which 
the people ever meet together for social intercourse, 
is the public house. 

Neither are the cases of misery and friendless desti- 
tution, which shock us in the records of the London 
alleys, unfirequent in village life. Some twenty 
years ago, a woman, with an infant in her arms, 
stopped at the door of a labouring man's cottage, and 
asked permission to leave her baby for a little while. 
" She was so very tired,'' she said, and she had to go 
Jurtb^, and would call for it as she came back to 



f 
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Stanstead, The man^s wife consented, the baby was 
left, but the woman never returned. The baby waS 
taken to the Union, where it grew up a motherless, 
£a,therless, homeless, friendless girl. As soon as it 
was possible that she could earn her own living, she 
was turned out to do so, as a farm servant ; and un** 
oared for, uncontrolled, in a few short years, closed her 
(sad life with a shameful death, being hung for the 
xnurder of her own child. Can the London Refuge or 
ileformatory supply many cases more sad than this ? 

The inmates of the lone farm-house particularly 
need Christian instruction, especially the farm-ser- 
vants; their opportunities of going to church are 
small, and their capacity for understanding what they 
hear there, is still smaller. 

We subjoin an extract from a Small monthly 
periodical, The Cardl MiBsiona^ Magazine* upon 
the subject of Village Missions :-^ 

" We, English women, have been slow to learn, and 
slower still to claim our privileges as helpers in the 
Church of Christ We have some very great pri- 
vil^es; we may boldly say, that the education of 
mankind is in a great measure committed to us, by 
the providence of the Lord ; for those women whom 
He has not made mothers, He has made, at least the 
majority of them, nurses or teachers. There is no 
boy who, for the first ten or twelvfe^ears of his life^ 
at any rate^ is not under the almost exclusive influx 
ence of a woman ; and in the case of a girl, the influ- 

* Nisbet & Co. 
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ence lasts still longer, generally till she is eighteen or 
twenty. A mother's influence, a mother's love is, of 
course, the strongest ; but God has put into the heart 
of e^'ery woman, in some degree, the feelings of a 
mother, and this constitutes a good teacher. We 
therefore call upon those who are not mothers, as 
well as upon those who are, to let those feelings flow 
out upon the legitimate objects of a mother's forbear- 
ance, tenderness, and care, the poor, the neglected, 
and the miserable, wherever they may be found ; we 
ask them especially to become village mothers, be- 
cause there are «o many poor, neglected, and miser- 
able villages ; in remote districts, in Wales, in poor 
rural parishes, extending perhaps over ten or twelve 
miles, wh^re it is impossible that the wives and 
daughters of the country clergy, when such there be, 
can fulfil a woman's duty to all the poor around." 

'* Then comes the question, How ? We hope we 
hear some women saying, * How is this to be done T 
Where are the funds to come from ? Who are to be 
the workers, and how shall th«y work V 

"In the first place, with regard to the funds, we hold, 
with the Bishop of Durham,* that space ought to be 
considered as in some respects equivalent to popula- 
tion, i,e.y that a large, poor, rambling parish, com- 
prising perhaps two villages, and several outlying 
hamlets, where a. small number of inhabitants are 
scattered over a wide extent of coimtry, is often as 

* See Episcopal Oliarge of the Bishop of Durham, when Bishop 
of Carlisle, for 1858. 
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much in need of help^ as a densely populated town 
district ' Nay/ argues the Bishop, * even more, 
because the town cleigyman has a great number of 
people to help him, the country clergyman perhaps 
not one.' Again, remote villages are often the last 
places to which the light penetrates — places in which, 
even in these days of the Bible and home missions, 
we are still told, people are better and more religious 
for not knowing how to read — 'Dead Men's Vil- 
lages,' they may aptly be called. In old country 
towns also, which we would desire to. include in our 
miteion, the chilling gloom, which overspread the 
Church in former days, has not yet passed away. 
These causes, and others such as these, often render 
it impossible for rural,, or country town districts, to 
supply the needful help for the poor of the same. 
But we are all one; as the country has helped London, 
90 now London, we are sure, will help the country. 
'There is no part of the country,' say the Re- 
ports of the London City Mission, justly urging its 
claims upon country friends, ' which has not its 
representatives in London ; no part of the country 
which does not contribute to swell the amount of 
London crime, and London misery.' * If we refused,' 
says the Report of the Rescue Society, pleading the 
same cause, i.e, the claims of London upon the 
country, ' applicants, because they did not belong to 
London, we should have rejected no less than 302 
during the past year (I860).' In like manner, the 
villages may justly say, ' By our industry your mai- 
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kets are supplied ; it is we who send you domestic 
servants^ shopmen, mechanics, artisana If they came 
to London better prepared to meet the temptations 
of that huge town, less weak in moral principle, less 
ignorant of religious truth, they might leaven the 
masses more often for good, and swell less often the 
amount of evil' " 

" We come now to the more important question, 
Who are to be the workers, and how are they to 
work 1 We would not wholly exclude from our plan 
the good offices of the Scripture reader, for we know 
of villages where a shower of blessing, has be^n 
to Ml upon the labours of such. A plan has been 
suggested to us, with regard to country districts, 
which we think very excellent, and capable of great 
extension ; it is that of itinerating missionaries in 
country place& It often happens there is not suffi-^ 
cient employment for a missionary all the year round, 
nor sufficient funds to support him, yet there are 
certain seasons, varying in different places, when his 
services would be very valuable ; sometimes in hop 
seasons, when large numbers of persons are congre* 
gated from different neighbourhoods ; sometimes at 
the season of ' Mops,' or village fairs. It is not 
even necessary, in these days of cheap and easy loco- 
motion, that the places should be very near together. 
If any of our friends amongst the Christian commu- 
nity are willing to co-operate in this plan, we shall be 
glad to help them ; ours is essentially a helping fimcL** 

" But our principal object is, women's work in the 
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Church. We visb we could say, with regard to 
country districts, ' Opeu the door, to the numbers of 
educated women who are longing for employment, 
but who are excluded by the fact of having to get 
their own living. Give them some hope of a place in 
a household, as well as to those whose time, from 
superior advantages of birth and fortune, is their 
own/ We trust the day will come when this will be 
possible, not only in village missions, but in every 
other office in which women's work is needed. But 
^^ must make a more humble beguming, and follow 
oii'the track which has been so honoured with suc- 
cess — the Bible women. We think that the mis- 
sionary must be a sort -of female Scripture reader of 
the humbler class, doing a woman's duty instead of 
a man's. If, therefore, in any neglected hamlet, 
in the neighbourhood of any mining or fishing vil- 
lage, where there is a larger work than usual to be 
done ; hop gardens, or country districts in which 
there are mills or factories ; or close by some dirty, 
wretched ajley in a country town ;— there should be 
any Christian womau willing and able to superintend 
such a work, we should be willing to assist in pro-^ 
viding the funds, by the publication of such details 
as might interest friends at a distance, as might roll 
back the tide of sympathy with the poor and labour* 
ing classes from London to the country-— to return, 
we trust, with an increased flow pf interest, love, 
help, and pity, to the London alley. We should also 
be willing to assist in finding the woxkex^) ^ m 
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remote country districts, such a task might be diflS- 
cult of execution. Only let all things be done as 
imto the Lord — all secular objects be secondary to 
spiritual ones ; the second commauidment followirig 
the first, but not taking the place of it — 'Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart;' 
and then — * Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self " 

Another subject to which we desire to draw the 
attention of our readers, in introducing them to the 
homes of the labouring classes, is the warm affectiqa 
to be found there. We have heard it confidently 
asserted, that the poor have not the same tender 
emotions as ourselvea We trust that in the in- 
stances given of love and duty in lowly places — such 
as "Tom the Thresher, or the Loving Son/' the 
"Faithful Wife,'' "My Kitty,'' &a— aU true, aU 
taken from real life, now passing amongst us — 
we have shewn, that though the discipline of life 
often compels the poof to make a sacrifice of their 
feelings, yet, for the sake of those they love, they are 
capable of a devotion and a self-denial which the 
richer classes, have seldom either the opportunity or 
the power to practise. 

With regard to Refuges, we would remind our 
readers that the Refuge, represents prudent measures 
taken for preventing a house from being set on fire ; 
the Reformatory, ike act of extinguishing the flames. 
The refuge is the " Watchman ;" the reformatory, the 
"JFire-brigada" 
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Notwithstanding this, the reformatories outnumber 
the refuges. We believe it is easier to provide for a 
criminal child than for one simply destitute. Reliev- 
ing parents from the responsibility of taking care of 
their children, would be a great evil to introduce into 
any state ; at the same time, the condition of desti- 
tute children, is a nursery-ground of crime. The 
wisest efiforts in this direction, perhaps, would be a 
better system in regard to workhouse nurseries and 
schools. The case of sick children, who are .without 
a home, is very sad ; and also that of children who, 
from any ca^se, are disqualified for the ordinary 
prospects of a labouring life. That there still exists 
a great want to be supplied among refuges, we think 
the following story will shew : — 

A little while ago there were two sick women 
lying, apparently in a dying state, very near to one 
another — the lady, in a large house in a square ; the 
poor woman, in a small house in a little street, at 
the back We will give the account in the lady's 
own words. The poor woman's son, William, was 
errand-boy, knife-cleaner, &c., at the large house. 

"Almost every morning when William came, I 
used to ask how his mother was ; week after week, 
the answer was * Much the same,' * No better,' * She 
could not eat,' * She could not sleep,' * All the children 
slept in her room, it was hot,' &c. I knew she had 
been a hard-working, industrious, good wife, to a 
drunken husband ; every now and then he used to 
take the pledge, but only to break it again, Whesx 
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he was sober, he was kind enough, I believe. I 
never was able to go and judge for myself of the 
family ; the woman I had never seen, nor even our 
errand-boy ; I was too ill. When the husband was 
drunk, he would come in, and say to his wife, 'What, 
ain't you dead yet? I expected you to have been 
laid out by this time ! ' All our maids praised the 
wife, said how tidy she always kept her child when 
she was able to go about, what nice clean aprons, 
&o., William used to bring every week, and how hard 
^he had worked for her family— too hard ; she had 
hurt herself by it. I sent Emily to yisit the sick 
mother, who brought me word that, besides William, 
there were two pretty little girls, one almost thirteen, 
and another, a poor, wee cripple, about six. Concerning 
this latter the mother's heart was greatly troubled, 
as she drew near to death. Emily continued to visit 
her; ^ Must you go?' she would say; and an ex- 
pression of uneasiness would pass over her counter 
nance, but no word betraying her husband's unkind- 
ness ever escaped her lips. In wakeful hours at 
night, I used to think of my suffering neighbour. 
By degrees, I learnt that she was a truly Christian 
woman ; and this, if it lessened my pity for her, in- 
creased my sympathy. I therefore sent her word to 
lay aside, all anxiety, if possible, about her little 
cripple, that there was an institution called the 
* Cripples' Home,' where she could be received for 
£8 per annum, and I would engage she should be 
provided for there, the father to pay a portion of the 
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expense, which he agreed to do. The mother was 
much comforted by this promise ; and after lingeiing 
a few weeks longer, she died a happy, though pain* 
ful, death in the Lord. I then applied to the 
' Cripple's Home ' to receive the child ; but was told 
she would not be eligible for four or five years on 
account of her age. However, I thought there were 
several other places where, by paying for her, ih% 
child would be received. * Homes,' 'Orphanages,' 
' Schools,' ' Institutions,' of all kinds, were tried in 
vain. For one she was too ill ; for another she was 
not ill enough ; one rejected her on account of her 
age ; another, because she was lame ; another, be^ 
cause she had a father living, &c. I was offered two 
places, where I was told ladies would be willing to 
receive her ; but knowing they belonged to a party 
in the Church with whom I could not sympathise, 
I, with a grateful sense of such charitable inten- 
tions, of course, refused. Meantime, the father sold 
off all his furniture — beds, tables, chairs, &c. — to his 
landlord, drank up the whole of the money, and 
absconded. Only two alternatives were left to me : 
to send the little thing to the workhouse, or to place 
her out to nurse for six shillings a-week. I chose 
the latter, and put her with a kind Christian woman 
who had knowm her mother, and promised to care 
for her, and nurse her, and bring her up, while she 
remained with her, in the faith of her own, dear, lost 
parent But I have only subscriptions for her to the 
amount of ten guineas per annum, %.T\<i ^^^V^:^ 
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another ten shillings; and in addition to the six 
shillings per week, I shall have to find her clothes, 
schooling, &c. Such is the story of my difficulties 
with little Annie I " 

Our last subject is, the Sins of the Day. " One 
half of the world does not know how the other half 

■ 

lives.'' A great truth this ; moreover, it is the foun- 
dation of a large portion of those gigantic evils, which 
still overshadow our national domestic life. It is, or 
was, a law of our Indian empire, that if a European 
judge, or assistant judge, sentence a native to receive 
a punishment,, he, the European, shall be present at 
the administration of the same. Could we witness 
every degree of suffering inflicted upon others, by our 
injustice or want of consideration, we should shrink, 
at all events the religious and conscientious amongst 
us would, from those actions, or that course of life, 
which brings about such a result. We should not 
then clear away whole streets of poor houses, to make 
room for the dwellings of the comparatively rich ; 
we should not leave the aged and honest poor to die in 
a workhouse ward, nor sentence children of tender age 
to prison for begging and sleeping in an outhouse ; 
neither should we perpetrate those multifarious of- 
fences in common life, the consequences of which 
press so heavily on those beneath us. Itis, in a 
great measure, because " one half of the world does 
not know,'' nor desire, nor care to know, " how the 
other half lives/' that the poorer half lives so 
miserably, -^ ■ 
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Labour must involve some degree of self-denial, 
and frequentlj some degree of suffering ; tew trades 
or occupations can be carried on without We must 
not expect that suffering should cease ; but we may, 
and ought to expect, yea, heartily to stride, that the 
vast amount of suffering which exists at present 
amongst the working-classes should be alleviated; 
we may, and ought, to learn sympathy and conside*> 
ration for them. We particularly commind to our 
readers the condition of the aged poor ; little is done 
for the succour of old age, and the alleviation of its 
sorrows. There was a case in the paper, not very 
long ago (October 1860), of a man one hundred years 
of age, who applied to the magistrates for an order 
of admission to a workhouse. We think that for the 
honest, deserving, and industrious poor, when de- 
prived of all means of support, there ought to be 
Rest-Houses. Such might be founded in the follow- 
ing manner : — ^The usual parish allowance to an aged 
man or woman is two shillings and sixpence per week. 
If the authorities would contribute this, and allow a 
small amount to he added by voluntary coniribw- 
tiona, the aged poor might be received iato small 
houses, under the care of suitable persons. We 
think it hard to condemn such persons as those we 
have named in the stories of the " Hot Potato Wo- 
maoi'' '* Waiting to die/' and " Darby and Joan," to 
the forlorn fireside of the aged ward of the union. 

We believe that every one cause of the misery of 
our^ow-creatures, pointed out in t\iea^"^^<b^ \wA^il 
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the head of Sins of the Day, is remediable, and being 
«o, ought to be remedied. There are few tJiingg 
^ against which we more require to be on our guard 
than eonventional sins; that degree of wrong-doing 
ifhich we have been familiarised with from our in- 
fimcy, and which being, by common consent, allowed 
as iawfol amongst men, we have never tested by the 
laws of justice and mercy — in short, by the laws of 
<3od. 
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CHAPTER I. 



HOME LIFE IN THE COTTAGE. 




was a lonely summer's night in the woods of 
Elsderly. Those grand old woods! Their 
leafy depths and sheltered paths seemed as 
though they had come down to us unchanged from 
the days of the old English barons. The setting sun 
illumined the western boughs like a forest fire ; and 
the cuckoo, a late visitor in a cold, wet summer, was 
shouting fiHPth the last of his merry little notes before 
starting on his continental tour. 

There had been a happy party in the woods that 
day ; all the long hours, from " mom till dewy eve,'' 
had been spent under the shadows of the trees, not- 
withstanding a few coolish sprinkles of rain, the usual 
greetings of English skies. And now, before the 
gipsy kettle was boiled for tea, it was proposed to 
adjourn to the house of an old servant, which stood 
with a few others in a small open space. 
. We, accustomed to the close dirty streets of a town, 
h»d often looked with admiiation. &\» \!Ki<^ ^v:Xm\<^%q^^ 
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cottages and the pretty gardens of the villagers, and 
secretly wondered that all poor people did not live in 
the conntiy. But oh, the cottage in the woods ! 
Oh, the bed-room ! The stifling heat, the absence of 
air and light, the high-peaked roof immediately under 
the thatch, the one small, low window, almost even 
Vith the floor, soon convinced us, that though nas- 
turtiums and monthly roses might look well outside 
of a cottage, there was evil in poverty, in the country 
as well as in the town, and especially that kind of evil 
which is brought about by means of ill-ventUated, 
crowded dwellings. 

If we look, as we pass throTigh the coimtiy districts^ 
at the dwellings of the poor, not with regard to their 
external appearance— the honeysuckle cUmbing aver 
the thatch, or the rose peeping in at the window^^bot 
with regard to the size, the number of rooms tbcdf 
may be supposed to contain, the degree of ventilation 
afforded by the windows, the possible accommodation 
for a labourer, his wife, and family, we shall find 
them, in many instances, most lamentably wanting. 
if this were a deficiency of comfort only, it would 
be very sad ; but, when we add that the character of 
the inhabitants of each particular district, bears no 
small relation to the fitness or unfitness of the dwells 
ings in which they have been brought up, it is more 
than sad, it is deplorable. 

Let us call up the picture of some of these rural 
abodes. There is a row facing the village street, 
through the midst ot which runs an open gutter* Two 
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Or thiee narrow passages lead from the street to the 
back of the houses, where the ground rises in a little 
hill ; about tiiree yards up the hill stand the pig- 
sties, &a, and small pools of filth and dirt are seen here 
and there ; when these overflow, all the mass runs 
through the little passages into the street The cot* 
tages are therefore constantly surrounded by running 
streams of filth. It has since happened, that a malig« 
nant typhus has raged on the spot ; we trust it 
|m>Yed a messenger to awaken those whose business 
it was, no longer to neglect the work of reformation. 
Let us take another cottage scene ; it is another 
ease of the presence of the same frightful village 
guest, malignant typhua *' There was one cottage,'' 
says the medical man, ** which I attended, which oon- 
ttsted of one room on the ground floor, and two small 
bed-rooms up stairs. In this cottage lived an old 
man, with his wife, his two daughters, middle-aged 
women, and his son and wife, with their children — in 
all, ten individuala The whole family had the fever, 
some of them very severely. The son's wife, with two 
of her children, were on a bed in an out-house. In the 
out-house was a well, and a large tub containing pigs' 
▼ictualsy which was thegeneral receptacle for every thing. 
The floor was of earth, there was no ceiling but the 
thatch of the roof. In the same village there were more 
than forty cases of typhus.'' '^ At a village in Dorset- 
Aire," says another gentleman, " I measured a bed- 
room in a cottage consisting of two-rooms ; the bed- 
Toouk in question was up stairs, and tUoiCQ ^^ ^\^^\S!l^\)l 
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the ground floor in which the family lived during the 
day. They were eleven in the family; and the 
aggregate earnings in money were 16s. 6d. weekly^ 
with certain advantages, the principal being the 
&ther's title to a grist of a bushel of com a week^ at 
one shilling below the market price, his fuel carted for 
him, &a The bedroom was ten feet square, and not 
Beckoning the two small recesses by the sides of the 
chimney, about eighteen inches deep. The roof was 
the thatch, the middle of the chambers being about 
seven feet high. Opposite the fire-place, was a small 
window about fifteen inches square, the only one to 
the room.'' In this room slept eleven persons, includr 
ing the children ! ^* This,'' continues the same gentle* 
man, '' I was told, was not an extraordinary case ; 
but that, more or less, every bedroom in the village' 
was crowded with inmates, and that such a stateof 
things was caused by the want of cottages."* » 

Do you say, kind reader, touched with pity and 
indignation, •' Oh I but in our village it is not so.** 
We trust it is not Amongst English villages there 
are, doubtless, many fair and pleasant exceptions, but 
before you confidentially answer the question, go atid 
inspect the sleeping rooms in a labourer's cottage. Do 
not take your idea of the comfort of the cottage from 

* See report of the Special Poor Law Commissioners for tber 

counties of Wilts, Dorset, Devon, and Somerset, for 1843. We 

fear there has not heen mnch reformation ; we know a village in 

which, not very long ago, a fever prevailed, caused, the medid^ 

man Mid, by a commiinioation betweeu tlie pltg-sties and welk, >^ 
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the cl«an bricked kitchen, with a door close to the 
garden, made bright and cheerful by housewifely 
hands ; but see the bedrooms, the beds, ask how many 
sleep in each room, how many in each bed. 

If such are sometimes the habitations of the village 
labourers, what is their food ? A few vegetables grow 
in the little garden, and then there is the pig^sty 
and the pig. Plenty of pork and bacon makes a 
oomfortable meal ; so it does ; but sometimes the 
cottagers cannot afford to kill aud eat their own pigs ; 
only those who are tolerably well-to-do in the world 
Joan do this. Sometimes piggy is destined for one 
use, sometimes for another ; sometimes he finds the 
&mily in dothes, sometimes he pays the shoe-bill. 
We remember one story of this kind, when the pig, 
brought up and educated for this purpose, died, and 
left the shoe-bill unpaid. " We never," said a woman, 
the wife of a farm-labourer in Wiltshire, " see such a 
thing as butcher's meat ; our food is principally 
potatoes, with bread. We eat about six gallons of 
bread a week. Sometimes, when butter is cheap, we 
buy half a pound a week, but most frequently fat, 
which we use with the potatoes to give them a flavour. 
Our neighbour, the clergyman, gives us a little milk. 
We lay out 2^d. a-week in tea, chiefly to let my hus- 
band have a comfortable breakfast on the Sunday, the 
(mly day he break&sts at home, and it is the only 
thing I indulge in ; our common drink is bui-nt crust 
tea* We also buy about half a pound of sugar a week. 
We never know what it is to get eiiO\\g\i\o ^^\»\ ^\»\!^<^ 
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end of the meal, the children would always eat more. 
Of bread there is never enough, the children are always 
asking for more at every meal. I then say, ^ You 
don't want yonr feither to go to prison, do you f " 
• . " The want of food among the poor/* says a phy^ 
sidan, speaking of a village population, '' produces 
various diseases of the stomach, then general debility^ 
liability to fever, slow and difficult recovery from 
any disease, and a smaller proportion of recoverie& 
Where there is a &mily, potatoes do and must na^ 
cessarily form the principal food. Where there are not 
more than two or three children, a little bacon may \i 
bought ; but as the wages are only eight shillings ft 
week in some places, unless a man has an aHotmeat^ 
be will not be able to buy much bacon, even if he has 
only two children. . I calculated that in my own family 
each individual consumes a shilling's worth of bread 
every week, besides animal food, &o. Apply this 
rule, if it be one, to the poor man's &mily, and there 
is little left for anything more than bread. Freeh 
butcher's meat is never bought. The entrails or ' in* 
ards,' as they are called, of the numerous swine killed 
here, form the chief luxury of those who can afford 
something better than bread and potatoes. The 
children do not appear to suffer directly so mudi 
as their parents, whether it is their young stomachs 
digest the food better, or that the parents stint them-^ 
selves for the sake of the children." * 

* See Keport of the Special; Assistant Poor Law Commissioner 
far the Countiea of Wilts, Dorset^ Be^oBv and Somerset, for 1841. 
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This is one sweet spot to look upon in the midst of 
•0 much sorrow; the father, the mother, working 
hard, suffering much, yet stinting themselves of their 
daily meal that their children may be satisfied. An* 
ottier great evil with regard to food, which prevailed 
tome years ago in the western counties, is, that the 
farmers pay their labourers' wages partly in cider— ^ 
all the labourers, men, women, and boys. A man 
has three or four pints of cider a-day, which is 
reckoned to him as from Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. per week ! 
Mvery &rm in cider counties has an orchard^ the 
best cider is sent to London or elsewhere. The 
Stong and rough inferior sort is drunk by the farmer's 
&mily, or sold to his labourers. The women are paid 
half the quantity of cider that the men have. Some- 
times they drink it themselves, but more frequently 
they keep it for their husbands.* But the worst 
effects of this system are seen in the boys. From 
sev^ eight, or nine years old, a child is accustomed 
to drink a pint, or a pint and a half of strong rough 
t^der a day ; the boy is thus taught to drink from 
liis earliest age, and habit so confirms the evil, tiiat 
lie rarely conquers it all his life long. 

A woman*s wages for field labour are, in some 
places half, and in some places less than half, those of 

* A DevosBhire woman onoe told us that it was reckoned shame- 
&d in her country for women to drink anything stronger than 
water. In harvest time, it is usnal to send tea, coffee, and milk 
and water out inlothe fields, for the nse of the women ; a praise- 
worthy custom, ^taumng of being mere gentraWy iiiVco^^<!^^4. 
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man ; however hard she may labour, she yet only 
gains half of what he does. A woman can earn from 
eightpence to tenpence per diem. It must be recol- 
lected that she has to find her own food. Her labour 
consists in stone picking, at one penny for two bar* 
rows' full, apple-picking, potato-digging, clover-picking, 
turnip-hoeing, haymaking, harvesting. To these are 
sometimes added, in the case of girls employed on a 
farm, " driving bullocks to field and fetching them in 
again, cleaning out their houses and bedding them up, 
washing potatoes, and boiling them for pigs, milking 
in the fields, leading horses or bullocks to plough, in 
mixing lime and earth to spread on the fields, digging 
potatoes, digging and pulling turnips, and any thing 
that comes to hand, like a boy ; they reap a little, 
not much, load pack horses, go out with horses for 
furze/' &c. 

Sometimes a woman will say that she thinks 
potato digging the hardest work, sometimes haymak- . 
ing, sometimes gleaning or leasing, as it is also called. 
For her sevenpence or eightpence she is expected to 
work nine or ten hours a day, in wet, and cold, and 
wind, and sun ; of course it not unfrequently happens 
that a woman, on returning home from work, is 
obliged to go to bed for an hour or two, to allow her 
clothes to be dried ; if she does not do this, she puts 
them on again sometimes nearly as wet as when she 
took them off. She may, however, have a Sunday 
gown notwithstanding. 

A day's gleaning may perhaps seem a pleasant 
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occupation to our readers. What do they think of 
tlie following account ? 

^ I went out leasing this autumn for three weeks, 
and was very brisk : I got six bushels of com. I got .■ 
up at two o'clock in the morning, and got home at 
seven at night My girls, aged ten, fifteen, and 
eighteen, went with me. We leased in the neigh- 
bourhood, and sometimes as far as seven miles oS. 
I have been accustomed to work in the fields at hay- 
time and harvest Sometimes I have had my mother, 
and sometimes my sisters, to take care of the children, 
or I could not have gone out I have gone to work 
at seven in the moruing, till six in the evening, in 
harvest, — sometimes much later, but it depends on 
circumstances. Women with families cannot be ready 
.80 soon as the men, and must be home earlier, and 
therefore they don't work so many hours. In making 
hay I have been strained with the work ; I have felt 
^' it sometimes for weeks, so bad sometimes I could not 
get out of my chair. In leasing, in bringing home 
the com, I have hurt my head, and have been deaf 
by it Often* out of the fields myself and my children 
have come home with our things quite wet through. 
I have gone to bed for an hour, for my things to get a 
little dry, but have had to put them on again even then, 
quite wet I generally had tenpence a day ; sometimes 
as much as a shilling a day. We pay £7 a year rent 
for our cottage and large garden. There are three 
rooms in the cottage ; — ^two bed-rooms, in which we 
have three beds> and we find great difficulty in. do^ 
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ing our family. When we wash our sheets, we must 
have them dry again by night. In the garden we 
raise plenty of potatoes ; we have about a shilling's 
worth of meat a- week ; a pig's milt sometimes ; m 
pound or three quarters of a pound of suet ; sev^i 
gallons of bread a week ; sometimes a little pudding ^ 
on Sundays. I can cook a little.'^ ^ 

Notwithstanding, however, some occasional distress I 
from excessive labour, it is a fact, that field work 
rather conduces to the health than otherwise. The 
fresh, free air of heaven, which God jcreated for man, 
has that beneficial effect upon the constitution, that 
few people suffer much or long from out-of-door work- 
A day's washing in a wet wash-house, is often as 
likely to induce rheumatism as a day's turnip-hoeisig 
in the winter's rain. Yet the consequences of fidd 
labour are often very injurious to women- It takes 
away from the propriety of their character as women, ^ 
and assimilates them in character, as inoccupation, to "^ 
the men. It is also most disastrous in its effect tiposEi . 
the family. The husband is ^neglected, the children 
unminded, nearly all the duties which God has ap- 
pointed to tihe wife and the mother are left uniulfilled. 

The woman who works constantly in the fields 
cannot fulfil her home duties ; and those occupations 
which take a wonian from her family, take her froxa 
fulfilling the ordinances of God ; and we doubt whether 
anything which is gained in wages can, or ever does, 
make up for the evil If a woman works the whole 
of her working hours, from seven in the morning till 
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five in the evening, perhaps her wages do not amount 
Xo much more than one-tliird those of a man. " The 
cottage," says a rector of a country parish, whence 

* the woman is constantly \bsent, " becomes only a 
covert or den of nightly shelter, to which the poor 
resort, only to rush forth again with their children in 
the morning in search of food ; all those feelings which 
are associated with the expressive English name of 
* Home,' are destroyed." 

The husband may come home tired and wet ; but 
his wife, more tfa*ed and wet perhaps than himself, has 
only been a short time in her cottage. She ttivM see 
to her children, she must give them something to eat, 
and put them to bed. The husband goes off to the 
ale-house; there is no fire for him at home, no supper, 
no comfort. Her own clothes, her husband's, her 
children's, must all be unmended. 

If the children are left to take care of themselves, 

7. »erioUs accidents often happen ; sometimes they scald 
themselves, or injure themselves by severe falls. If a 
gai is hired to take care of the children, her wages, 
and the expense of keeping her, make a large deduc- 
tion from the mother's earnings. "I have always 
left my children to themselves," says one poor labour- 
ing woman, " and, God be praised, nothing has ever 
happened to them, though I have thought it danger- 
oua I have many a time come home, and have 
thought it a mercy to find nothing has happened to 
ihem. It would be much better if mothers could be 
mt home; but they must work. BaA 8LC«Aj\svi\& ^'^rs^ 
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bappeti/" " I do not think/' says another, " a gr^bt 
deal is got by a mother of a family going out to work ; 
perhaps she has to hire a girl to look after the children, 
and there is a great waste^of victuals and spoiling of 
things, and then working in the fields makes peoi^e 
eat 80 much more, I know it was so with me 
always. I often siad there is not fotirp^ce got in 
the year by working out*" 

There is scarcely a class among the working poor 
in lEngland at the present time, concerning whose 
maimer of life, privations, sorrows, and temptations, 
less is known than that of the rural labourers ; asd, 
consequenUy, for whom less sympathy is felt. Onr 
city and town missions, odr reformatory and refuge 
imions, have revealed the secrets of street life, the ^^ 
gradations of town lodging-houses ; but we need stiU, 
as we have observed in the preceding chapter, a vil- 
lage mission, to bring to light those which hide 
themselves under the thatdied roof of the village 
dwelling. 




CHAPTER II. 

BOTS AND GIBLS AT WOBK IN THE FIELDS. 

summer twilight is just beginning to steal 
over the haryest field, and long have some 
Utde eyes been peering into the heavens, to 
catoh sight of the first star. So soon as it is seen, 
&ther wiU leave off reaping, take up his sickle, and go 
home. There I there it is ! There is the first star ; 
now the day's wolk of the reaper is ended. He is 
tired ; the children probably have also been at work all 
day, and they are tired too ; but now, according to the 
custom in some of the counties of England, with the 
first star seen from the harvest field, the toils of the 
day are ended. 

We have said the children have probably been at 
work all day. The little cottager begins to labour 
almort as soon as his hands are able to perform the task. 
He sees the scythe and the reaping-hook hanging up 
in his &ther's house, and he longs as much to use them, 
as a young gentleman longs to take down papa's gun, 
, or a little ladj to possess herself of mam^*^ xife^SNfe, 
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How sooiiy then, do the toils of the peasant child 
commence? Sometimes at six years' old^ often at 
eight or nine. His first occupation is scaring birds 
from the newly-sown com. This, of course, is gene- 
rally in the early spring ; he goes to work as soon as 
it is lights and stays all alone in the fields until six in 
the evening. He does not go home to dinner, he 
carries his dinner with him ; if it is a cloudy, rainy 
day, he makes himself a sort of hut in the hedge, 
where the twigs, meeting over his head, give him 
some shelter from the wet, while he eats his meaL 
Bub the crow-scarer must not mind the rain, however 
heavily it may pour down ; he must go from field to 
field, to look after his feathered friends, who may be 
taking their dinner also, and perhaps he may have 
three, four, or five fields in his care. Sunday comes, 
but the crow-scarer never goes to church, nor to the 
Sunday school ; he must watch the fields the same as 
on any other day. For all this work, his wages are 
eighteenpence or two shillings per week. 

When the small labourer is eight years old, he be- 
gins to thresh in the bam, and now his wages are 
raised to fivepence a day. His hours of work are 
^' daylight.'' He must have had his breakfast, and be 
at work by six, and he leaves off at dusk. In the 
long days, when the daylight lasts more than twelve 
hours, his hours of work are from six to six. When 
the dark mornings of winter set in, and Christmas 
comes with frost and snow, and February and March 
m'ii their dull and stormy skies, then, the boy-labourer 
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goes into the woods to work at wood-chopping, some- 
times with his father, sometimes hired to assist iome 
other man. At this occupation his wages are raised 
again, and for wood-chopping, he receives three shil- 
lings per week. 

Now, our hero is advanced to the age of twelve, 
and IS occupied at potato- digging and turnip-pulling ; 
his wages are also advanced twopence: he gets seven- 
pence a day. His work at potato-digging is to follow 
his father, or the man by whom he is hired, picking 
up the potatoes as the man digs ; at turnip-pulling, 
he works with his mother, pulling the turnips out of 
the ground, which is very hard work ; or, sometimes, 
he is employed in the sheep-fold, cutting, picking, and 
carrying turnips for the sheep to eat : for this he gets 
sixpence a day ; or, from spring to harvest, he weeds 
the com. Sometimes he picks the thistles off the 
grass land, or the stones off the clover fields. Then 
comes the harvest time ; and if our young labourer 
has reached the age of twelve or thirteen, he may get 
as much as one shilling a day, his work in the field 
being to make bands for the men who bind the corn, 
and to help in stacking it 

" I am twelve years old,'* says one of our friends, 

" I have been four years at work under one master. 

• I w« paid fivepence a day at first ; I am now paid 

se^aqpence. I work from seven to five o'clock, and 

• 1>reakfcst before I go. I work now at hopdigging. 
Yesterday I sprained my wrist ; I can move my wrist 

• to-day. I have never hurt myself before at work in 
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the hop gardens, but in the summer I sprained^j 
thumb at " swapping." I used to be very tired when 
I first went to work. Driving the horse at harrow is 
harder work than driving the horse at plough ;-* 
driving the horse at plough makes one's legs ache ; 
driving at harrow Trmkea one^a legs ache more. Hop- 
digging is a good deal harder than harrowing ; it tries 
the back. My brother has also sprained his wrist at 
hop-digging ; he is eleven years old One can go on 
working after one has sprained the wrist, if one ties 
it up, but then one keeps catching of it often ;-*-'I 
mean, that it gives sudden pains. At swapping I 
used to work from Ught to dark, but hop-digging is 
harder than swapping. Many boys of my age dig 
hopa I have now three meals and a bait whUe I am 
digging. I have meat about once in the week, — I 
mean mutton by meat ; I have bacon once a day. I 
have five brothers and four sistera I have a dean 
shirt once a week. Once in two or three years I have 
a new pair of leather gaiters, and once in three or 
four years a new jacket I have had the ague for the 
last year, but have now got the better of it I go to 
school on Sunday. I went to school at an old woman's 
for a year before I went to work. We paid threepence 
a week. I cannot write. I can read a little.'' 

It is not, however, only the little boys who work 
in the field ; the cottage girls take also their thafe 
in the task. As soon as a girl is nine years old^ she 
is set to work. From eight o'clock in the morning 
till five in the evening, are the hours of labour. 
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When the little maiden is'ten, she is employed in the 
hairest-field ; and at thirteen, she takes her place 
among the hay-makera In some counties, a girl of 
twelve is employed in re9iping and pouching ; which 
means, piddng the strong couch-grass out of the 
com. Pulling turnips is the hardest work. ''My 
children's hands,'' says a poor woman, '' are so blis- 
tered pulling the turnips, that I've been obliged to 
tie them up eveiy night this winter. Pulling tur- 
nips blisters the hands very much ; they're obliged 
to pull them up ; they must not use turnip-crows,* 
for fear of damaging the turnips." Sometimes, too, 
the girls are employed in tending sheep, especially 
when the snow is on the ground. 

Here, then, are two pictures for our contemplation. 
The little crow-scarer, whose hours of work are ''day- 
light," sitting in his dining-room, a dry nook under 
the shelter of a hedge; and the little cottage maiden, 
whose daily task is pulling turnips and tending sheep 
in the snow. And why should not these things be ? 
Why should not a tiny boy of six be a crow-scarer \ 
or the little maiden tend the sheep in the snow? We 
honour honest labour. The crow-scarer, who does 
his work faithfully, and brings home his two shillings 
a week towards the family earnings, is a little person 
much to be respected. He is happy, too, and healthy; 
useful labour brings happiness, and the fresh, open 
air of heaven brings health ; but all the good things 
of this world are good only in moderation. As it 

* A sort of fork. 
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would destroy a child's mental health always to be 
kept at mental work, without bodily exercise, so it 
destroys a child's mental health always to be kept at 
bodily labour without mental exercise. What is the 
result of the early age at which a boy is set to work 
in the fields ? It deprives him of all the advantages 
of the commonest education. He cannot read; he 
has never had time to learn. What he learns in the 
few weeks during wHch he may perhaps go to school 
in the summer — for if he does go to school at all, it 
is generally in the summer, not in the winter— he 
soon forgets, if, indeed, he ever imderstands it; if, 
indeed, his amount of knowledge is not about equal 
to that once elicited from a Sunday school child in a 
Sussex village. " You go to the Sunday school ?" 
" Yes.'' " What do you read ?" " We read up one 
page, and down another." *' But what book do you 
read— do you read the Bible?" "Yes." "And what 
part of the'Bible ?" " We read St Matthew." "And 
whom do you read about in St Matthew?" A long 
pause ; the questioner becomes impatient — " Do you 
read about Samuel ?" " Yes, we read about Samuel*^ 
Or this, from a candidate for admission to a Sunday 
school : — " What is your name ?" *' Susan." " Susan 
what ?" No answer. " I mean your father's name ?" 
" Father's name is ' Father.'" " What is your feth«r 
then, child?" A pause. "What does he do?" "Fa- 
ther never does no harm !" 

The child grows up to a man, and we call him a 
cloclrho](^r ; he knows nothing beyond the clods of 
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the earth ; how should he ? he knows nothing about 
his own souL At church he goes to sleep ; as to 
the sermon, he does not understand a word of it ; 
never having been accustomed to any reasoning pro- 
cess as a child, he cannot understand it as a man. 
Is this ignorance unavoidable? Far from it We 
read in some reports of the degree of education which 
can be bestowed upon children under the age of six. 
In this we have not much confidence ; but ten or 
eleven ^ surely early enough for a boy to begin 
labour, which would leave a few years of childhood 
available for the purposes of education. One school- 
master,- in his evidence before the commissioners, 
states, " A boy coming to school at six, and leaving at 
ten, if he attends regularly, would be able to read, 
write, cipher, know a little geography, a little gram- 
mar, and possibly some drawing and music." " I 
heard," says the gentleman who makes a report con- 
cerning this school, " three lads of diflferent ages, the 
eldest about eleven, the youngest about nine, answer 
admirably in geography and arithmetic, and parse 
fiurly." Without imagining that all boys of ten or 
eleven years old could make this progress, we yet 
think ffat in schools where the instruction is really 
good, they might learn sufficient in these years to 
raise them from a state of ignorance and almost 
heathenism ; and certainly they might, if it was com- 
bined with an attendance in after years at the Sun- 
day school, and at an occasional winter- evening school. 
We say heathenism, for in some of the rural districts^ 
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the children are not only brought up without the 
knowledge of reading and writing, or the arts of 
civilised life, but they are occasionally ignorant of the 
first principles of religion. They scarcely know that 
there is a God, or a heaven, or a hell hereafter. 
Perhaps it may be said that geography is not neceft- 
sary for the poor ; we fear the want of that know^ 
ledge has led to many a sad mistake in the matter 
of emigration. A iJy had been long urging upon 
a poor family the advantages of emigratingj^ Aus- 
tralia ; one day she was surprised by an inquiry from 
£he mother to the following eflFect, " Oh, then, ma'am, 
we should be obliged to leave this town altogether V 
In the northern coimties of England, education is 
much more valued ; there, it is a rare thing to find 
a labourer who cannot read and write, and keep his 
own accounts. 

The children of the poor, however, do not object to 
this system ; like all other children, they mistake their 
own interests ; they do not know, and they do not 
wish to learn. We think, however, that the plough* 
man's son has a reason for preferring the fields to 
the school, which children of the better clan^ oould 
not urge. " I had rather work than play," says rae boy ; 
" you can get most victuals when you work." " It is 
ever so long," says the same individual, " since I went 
to school ; I left when I was about eight years old.^ I 
cannot read, I do not know the names of the month& 
I was twelve last Sunday ; I work all the year round 
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when it is dry. I shim* in the hop-grounds ; for this 
I get a penny an hour. Sometimes I thresh at the 
machine, and get ninepence a day ; this goes on all 
night that it may not spoil, because the com is in the 
fields ; for the day and night I get eighteenpence. We 
then watch it for three nights, and turn it for three 
days, that it may get quite diy and hard. I have three 
meab a day; bread and cheese, or bread and butter, for 
breakfast; sometimes^ but not often, bread and meat, 
or bread and potatoes, for dinner. We are eleven in 
all— five brothers and four sislera We are badly off 
for clothes ; there are not many so bad off as we are. 
I work on Sunday ; the others do not often go to 
Church. I once went to school for a weef 

As regards the girls, we think we may say that field 
Wbrk is wholly injurious to them. The boy is, at all 
events, learning his future occupation ; — the girl is 
not On the contrary, she is learning that which un- 
fits her for her future occupation, which, as it has been 
aptly said, " imcivilises her.'' It would be difficult to 
over-estimate the advantages of a comfortable home 
to a poor man, and a girl inured to field labour is not 
likely ^become a careful housewife, or an intelligent 
mother, able to train up her girls to be the same after 
her. What does a little girl reamre to learn to do at 
home ? She requires to learn to clean the pots and 
kaitlesy light the fire, wash and iron clothes, mind the 

* Shimming, «. 0., weeding. The shim is sometimes drawn hj 
^ horse led by a hoj. 
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children, cook, scrub the floors and tables. Perhaps 
our readers may think these things are soon learnt ;•— 
that nothing is easier than to scrub a table, for instance, 
and that no one requires to learn how to do it. This 
is a great mistaka There is a right and a wrong way 
of scrubbing a table, and the wrong way does not 
answer nearly so well as the right 

We would earnestly press upon those who have the 
opportunity of carrying it into eflfect, the urgent need 
which exists of a different system of education for the 
daughters of the poor. It rarely happens that girl8> 
brought up in a cottage or a hovel, understand much, 
under the best circumstances, of domestic duties. And 
why not ? Because their mothers have never been 
taught themselves, and cannot teach them. The 
combining the education at present given to girls 
with industrial training, would tend very much to 
raise the condition of the poor. Girls are taught at 
school to hem and sew ; but they are not taught, at 
least in many schools they are not, to cut out and 
place their own work ; consequently their hemming 
and sewing is of little use. When they becom^omen, 
they buy the clothes of the family at some i^erable 
slop-shop. A poor woman, who might save greatly 
by making her chiU||pn's clothes, is rarely seen with 
a needle in her hano. Often they are not taught 
even to mend stockings or to piece old clothea Theue 
things no more come by nature than reading and 
wting do. Again, if a girl had an ordinarily good 
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knowledge of washing and ironing, and the plainest, 
commonest cooking, much money might be saved in 
labourer's &milies, and much additional comfort ob- 
tained. The needlework might certainly be taught 
in any school The other acquirements it might be 
more difficult to impart ; but difficulties are not im- 
possibilities, and results, far more important than is 
generally believed, hang on these, so-caUed, small 
things. 

With regard to the very early employment of 
children, we know there are many arguments which 
may be used in favour of it, but none, we think, 
sufficiently powerful, when the case is so extreme as 
seriously to aflfect their welfare when they become 
men and women. One argument is the great poverty 
of the parents, which renders the two or three shil- 
lings earned by each child a matter of consequence 
to the family and to the child himself, since the 
parents are obliged to feed and clothe him better 
when he works than when he is idla If a boy, for 
instance, earns three shillings per week, only two 
shillings is gained by the family — the other shilling 
is spent on his extra food and clothing. These argu- 
ments apply equally to factory work, and yet it is 
thought needful to impose a Q]|Bck on its duration, 
and the age at which labour is commenced. That 
no such attention has been given to the work in the 
fields, arises probably from its not being injurious to 
bodily health ; but there is a fact which ought always 
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to be borne in mind in the training of children, boUi 
among the rich and poor, that man is compounded 
both of body and spirit, and that the education of 
both is needful to form a human being at once intel- 
ligent, useful, and happy. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE HOP OABBEN. 




IjE English people are apt to think much of 
the beauty of the vine, and the vineyards of 
summer lands; but all travellers are agreed, 
that they are far surpassed by the English hop gar- 
dens. The excessive neatness, all the labour being 
performed by the hand of man, the delicate colour 
of the plant, its elegance of form, and the luxuriance 
of its growth, tend to render the hop garden one of 
the most attractive sights among the produce of the 
fields. 

There, may be seen at work little family groups, 
of husband, wife, child — the husband does the 
rougher parts of the work, such as opening the hills,* 
i. 6., preparing the trenches for the seed, and fixing 
the poles in the ground ; the wife hands the poles 
to her husband, and does the *' clog-clearing," i, e., 
picking up any chips or broken ends which may be 

* Jtk some places, in the neighbourhood of Maidstone, for in- 
•tance, this hard work is performed by v^om^Ti. 
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strewn over the ground ; and the boy digs. There 
is, however, one portion of the labour which can only 
be performed by women — tying the hops to the poles ; 
" for a man,'' we are told, "it is an endless job ; he 
can't get on at it." The hop must be kept facing 
the sun ; if the weather is windy, and blows it aside, 
it must be tied again and again, to keep it in the 
right place. When the plant becomes tall, the wo- 
man mounts a ladder, and continues thus to tend 
and train it, until it grows beyond her reach. When 
the picking season comes, men, women, boys, and 
girls, are all employed. The labour is generally 
healthful ; the fresh, open air does not bring on dis- 
ease and death like the crowded factory. The gain is 
considerable ; a woman can tend two acres and a half 
in a week, and she is paid nine shillings for an acre ; 
" and," says a person commending this sort of labour, 
<* as the poor have no public or social intercourse, the 
gay seasons of field labour — hay-making, harvesting, 
and hop-picking — stand in their stead," Let our 
readers pause for a moment, and think what a shadow 
this must be in the life of the poor — they have no 
social intercourse. We realise but little the picture 
of a poor man's life. " I'll come and drink tea with 
you," said a poor man to his friend in the street ; 
but 111 bring my two penn'orth of tea along with 
me." So fond are the poor of hop-picking, that it is 
a great complaint of the farmers in the hop districts^ 
that the servants leave their places in the hop season 
to join the labourers. 
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This is the bright side of the picture ; but there 
are the shadows. All labour, especially excessive 
labour, whether of the head or the hand, must bring 
its degree of discomfort and suffering, as well as of 
advantage and blessing. In the case of the hop 
garden, some of these evils are necessarily connected 
with the occupation ; others are avoidable, and ought 
to be remedied. Among the former we may men- 
tion, first, the wet seasons. Healthful and pleasant 
as the work in the hop gardens may be in fine weather, 
k is sickness and suffering in wet seasons ; some- 
times the hop-pickers stand upon boards to keep them 
from the damp ground, but often this precaution, 
like the miner's "Davy," is neglected. The hop 
must be picked directly it is ripe ; it spoils sooner in 
wet weather than in fine ; consequently, unless the 
rain is very excessive, the labour must be continued. 
Then fever, ague, rheumatism, influenza, and diar- 
rhoea attack the poor labourers. Sometimes they 
will not work in the wet ; but then they must all 
agree together to leave off; and as some hop gardens 
are very extensive, and afford employment to as many 
as three hundred people, with perhaps as many as 
forty and fifty at work in one field, this is sometimes 
difficult. If only a few do not like to expose them- 
selves to the rain, and wish to go home, the tally-man 
encourages them to stay, by persuading them " it is 
Only the pride of the morning; it will be off by the 
time you get to the top of the field, &c. If persua- 
sions will not do, he resorts to another expedient \ 
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he refuses to take the hops, and leaves the basket out 
in the rain ; the pickers lose twopence or threepence 
in this manner. The hops when picked are put into 
baskets, holding seven bushels each ; these baskets 
are called "frames," and are divided by bands of 
black paint into portions, each of which holds a bushel ; 
the hops are paid for, when picked, per bushel, accord- 
ing to their quality. If, when picked, they are exposed 
to the wet, they sink ; and thus the picker receives 
twopence or threepence less for the same quantity. 

The second unavoidable evil is the work in the 
hop kiln. One man has to labour in the kiln every 
season, for a period varying from a fortnight to five 
weeks, day and night, Sundays excepted. The hops 
are strewn over a grating, or open floor, and require 
to be constantly turned. The floor is heated from 
below with charcoal and brimstone ; some air is al- 
lowed, otherwise, of course, the man could not exist, 
but the heat and smell are suffocating. Here the 
man remains day and night ; he never takes off his 
clothes, but lies down to sleep occasionally on a sack 
filled with chaff. 

Thirdly, there is the rag-ehopping, i. 6., cutting up 
TSLgs to serve as manure for the hop-gardens in the 
winter. The wages for this are sevenpence per hun- 
dred weight ; a woman can cut two hundredweight in 
a day. If the work be done in the cottage, it must needs 
be very detrimental to the health of the inmates. 

But by far the greatest evil which results from this 
kind of labour, is one, the effects of which might be 
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remedied, at any rate, to a great degree, by proper 
care and attention. This evil is the stream of 
" foreigners," as they are called, which pours upon a 
rural population in the picking season. The work is 
more than can be done by the ordinary labourers in the 
time required ; it therefore attracts all sorts of people, 
from the respectable labourer of another county, down 
to the vagrant population of the London streets. 
Some come from Ireland ; some are gipsies ; of the 
English, some come from St Giles's, Saffron Hill, 
Whitechapel, and Kent Street. A respectable coun- 
tryman once said of them, " The scrapings of the 
world are there." The villagers are thus compelled 
to associate with the vicious population of London 
and other places. In some parts, every cottager holds 
his dwelling upon condition of admitting hop-pickers 
for his landlord's plantations. The cottages are thus 
crowded with these strangers ; all decency and order 
is interrupted, the villagers cease to attend church, 
the shops are open on Sundays, " for," say the shop- 
keepers, " order is so much disturbed that provisions 
(An only be bought for a day, lest they should be 
lost, or made away with." Sometimes the " foreign- 
ers" are received into a sort of barracks erected for 
that purpose, where the evils are scarcely less. Gene- 
rally, the crowd begins to collect a week or ten days 
before the hop-picking commences, during which 
time fences are destroyed, orchards and turnip-fields 
are robbed. One hop-producing district* contains 

* Famhanu 
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about 7000 people ; in the hop-picking season there 
arrive some thousands of strangers. " From want 
of work," says a labourer from Brockham, " I left my 
house locked up after last harvest, and went, with 
my wife and children, to the village of Hightham, 
between Sevenoaks and Maidstone, to help to gather 
bops in that country. We were away from home for 
one month ; and, during our stay in Kent, we lodged 
at a hop-house. The hop-houses are built to receive 
those who come to pick hops from a distance, and 
cannot afiford to hire lodgings. The houSe in which 
we lived for the time had no chimneys nor windows ; 
we were proT^ded with straw and hurdles, by which , 
we fenced ourselves off from two other families in the 
same building. Some houses are much larger than 
those we lived in, and hold more families. There, 
were at the hopping a great many from all parts. 
There was a very great deal of disorder going on in 
the evening, and on Sundays. There was a great 
deal of drinking, a great deal of bad language, and 
brawling, and fighting, and no care for Sunday. 
There were many worse companies than tliose whiA 
we were in." If these people were properly cared 
for, it might be that the " hopping season" would 
become a time of good for these imhappy " scrapings 
of the world,'' instead of a time of evil for those with 
whom they are brought into contact 

The night accommodation has probably as much 
to do with the illnesses contracted during the hopping 
season, as the exposure to the weather. Those who 
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resort thither from towns suffer the most. Some- 
times^ in such families, the children will be laid up 
with fever and ague for months after a hopping ex- 
cursion. The women and children frequently go on 
these excursions without the father of the family. In 
addition to fever and ague in the wet years, scarcely 
a season passes without some case of small-pox ap- 
pearing ; and hooping-cough and measles are some- 
what frequently communicated to the home dwellers. 

Then there is the " Grand Sunday/' as it is c^.lled. 
This is the second Sunday in the hopping season, and 
is equivalent to the Derby-day at the races. On 
' that day, carts, coaches, vehicles of every description, 
may be seen proceeding to the neighbourhood of the 
hop gardens, crowded with people, principally young 
men and young women, from the neighbouring towns 
and villages, going to see " the hoppers." It may be 
imagined such a strange medley of people, their 
wretched looks, miserable garments, and free manner 
of life, attract the curiosity of the villagers ; such an 
dissociation cannot of course be productive of good ; 
tne public-houses are crowded, and drunkenness and 
vice of all descriptions is freely indulged in. 

Are not these dark shadows over a sunny field of 
English rural labour ? They who steadily fix their 
eyes upon them, wUl, we are sure, consider the hop- 
garden as a place where there are duties to the poor 
left) undischarged, as well as the dens and alleys of 
London. ^ 



CHAPTER IV. 



A PEEP AT THE MILL. 




JEEY quiet and secluded is the little village of 
Stanstead. With no railroad, a post but 
once a-day, unless, indeed, the postman hap- 
pens to have no work, in which case he condescends 
to go a second time to the neighbouring town for 
letters, taking care always to carry any bearing the ' 
Canada post-mark to the lonely farm on the hill — ^no 

rich neighbours except the great Lord < , too great 

to be " a neighbour '^ at aU, except in name, Stan- 
stead has escaped, or rather been debarred from, ^i 
our readers' prejudices may incline them to read S^ 
many of the changes which have supervened between 
the beginning of the centmy, and the present time, 
A.D. 1860, One change, however, it has not escaped, 
—on the stream which runs past it, there stands a 
mill, or, perhaps, as we should rather call it, a. 
factory. 

There is many ^^leasant cottage-home in Stan- 
steadj in its blossoming gardens, ot in the village 
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street ; many a humble but comfortable £Emn-hou8e 
on the opposite hill, and on the edge of the common ; 
and often do the village girls, when out at service in 
towns and counties far away, take pleasure in talking 
of the little friendly community, where all know all, 
and all are friends, or at least acquaintances, — ^whom 
father walks to church with,— of the happy summer 
days, when half the village went to the Crystal 
Palace, &c., &c. From this sort of loving gossip, 
however, there is one class always excepted — ^the fac- 
tory girls. " Mother would never let me speak to 
them." '* Father would never let me go with them." 
Aunt says, " They're no good ; what one doesn't know 
another teaches her." " They're no good." " They 
don't come to no good." 

" They're no good ! They don't come to no good !" 
This sounds so sadly when applied to a number of 
young creatures, standing on the threshold of life and 
womanhood, that it tempts the listener to continue 
the inquiry, — " How many girls work at the Mill ?" 

** About fifty — rather more." 
' " What is the work ?" 

** Well, in former times, they used to make gold 
lace for the soldiers' dress, that is, gold fringe, you 
know, for the epaulettes and things, but the soldiers 
don't wear that now." 

" What do they make now ?" 

" Well, they make the lace for the soldiers' dresses 
— ^that is, the sort of binding, ac you might have on 
your gown. The soldiers cbess plain now " (T^he 
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hdj listener wishes most ardently that h^ own sex 
would follow the example.) 

" What else do the factory girls make V* 

** Sewing silk^ worsted^ and wicks for the composite 
candles.*' 

" What are the hours of work f 

'* From six to six — ^it used to be much longer. IVe 
heard my &ther say, the girls used to. be kept at w^^ 
tiU quite late at night."*/'^'^- f/iZtf.tt^ fTt^ 

" When do they begin work, and when do they f^ 
leave oflf during the day ?" 

•■ They U^l .t six L th. momi,^, ™mm» »d ' 
winter, and leave off at half-past eight : then they 
have half-an-hour for break&st ; then they go to the 
mill till one ; then they have an hour for dinner ; 
then the bell rings ten minutes before two, and t}iey 
go on till six." 

" But that is ten hours and a half, and they are 
only allowed to work now ten hours X' 

" Can't say ; that is how it is." 

" How old are the girls V 

" Some are ten ; the oldest twentynsix or twenty- 



seven." 



" Do they belong to the village V 

" Oh, no ; the little ones do ; but when they 
are as much as sixteen, they come &om the neigh- 
bouring villages, and lodge at Stanstead, or if they 
have elder sisters at work at the mill, Hiey come at 
fourteen." 

*2fo doubt ibis was before the ten-lranc bill came hito operation. 
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" What do they pay for their lodging V ^ "^0^ 

" A shilling a week ; but those that gets very little, 
say three shillings and sixpence a week, the neighbours 
charges them cheap, about ninepence. They bring 
their food with them, their parents find them food, all 
except biead, and they go home every week fi:om 
Saturday till Sunday. They must come back on 
Sunday, or they would not be in time for their work 
on Monday morning/' 

" Did any of the fiictory ^Is go to the Crystal 
Palace with your party V 

" Oh no ; if they go, they goes by themselves, peo- 
ple don't like their daughters to company with 
ihem" 

"What becomes of them when they are twenty- 
seven V 

m 

" I don't know ; they go away from our plafee, they 
ca^'t get places, nobody will take them. Sometimes 
they marry very poor men, and then they get poorer 
Btill, for they don't know how to manage no how/' 

** What wages do they get ?" 

"To begin with, three shillings and sixpence a 
week ; when they are about twenty, four shillings, 
the most is eight shillinga They are paid once a 
fortnight What they want to eat that they don't 
bring from home;, they buy ; the woman that keeps 
the shop, she trusts them for the fortnight^ 

" Some of them are steady, I suppose V 

*' Yes ; some ara I remember three sisters who 
all lodged together at one house. Their i^e\it& ^^\^ 
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^^ very, fery poor ; they lived in a village ^ot far oflf ; 
they had eleven children. Such good" girls they were I 
They always walked backwards and forwards to the 
mill by themselves, and always in the evening they 
might be seen sitting at needlework. They were 
good girls ! When they went away the peef^le at the 
lodgings would'nt take in no others. And then there 
is poor Mrs Hanson ; she is a widow, and works at 
the mill ; and she has a little baby, too^ in long 
clothes, which she is obliged to leave nearly all day, 
that is, from nine till one, and from two till six." 

" But I thought you said she is a widow ?" 

" Yes ; the baby was bom five months after her 
husband died. He worked at the mill. He caught 
his finger somehow, and so the doctors were obliged 
to cut it ofif, and he had lock-jaw." 

" And what do the girls generally do, all the long 
summer evenings, and all the long winter nights, after 
six o'clock?" 

" Oh, sometimes they sit at the cottage doors and 
crotchet ; sometimes they walk about in the lanes 
and fields/' 

" And what becomes of them when they have no 
work?" 

" Oh, I don't know. I don't know, indeed, whatll 
become of them this wet summer ; they can't work 
much, because of the floods." 

" How do the floods prevent them from working V* 

" The wheel gets water-logged ; (ha water's so 
Jbio^b^ it can't turn." 
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^' Do the girls get paid during that time ?" 

" Oh, no." 

" What do they do then r 

" Oh, they're half-starved some of 'em." 

When we add to such statements, that many of 
those young girls are mothers without being wives, 
what a picture of feminine labour, helplessness, and 
sorrow is here ! Of labour, not excessive certainly, 
but of a nature tending to deprive womanhood of all 
its wealth, even in the peasant girl, unfitting her for 
the duties of a wife and mother ; of helplessness, for 
what is to become of a girl of sixteen, left to take care 
of herself, and deprived during the greater part of her 
time of the shelter of any home, however humble, the 
care of any mother, however ignorant ? of sorrow, 
for what can compensate to any girl for the loss of her 
good name, and the respect of her equals ? 

And whence springs all this wretchedness ? There 
are — ^we are grieved to state it, but it is so — occupa- 
tions, with which sickness, misery, and early death 
are inseparably connected. But such is not the case 
in the mill at Stanstead. The work, though hard, is 
not incompatible with health, or even comfort. The 
temptations during the hours of work are few ; the 
noise of the machinery is so great, that little or no 
communication can be carried on during the time of 
labour ; only a very few men are employed at the 
mill in the day time, and at night the girls do not 
work. The whole of the evil arises from the absence 
of proper influence and care, out of the hours oC 
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labour ; the want of womanly sympathy, tenderness, 
and guidance, for these young, uncared-for labourers. 
Shall this want continue ? Is not this a comer of the 
vineyard, in which a woman's work is most urgenUy 
needed? 
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CHAPTEE V 



THE OUTLYING HAMLET. 




the foot of a beautiful hill, some distance 
from a village in the- south of England, is an 
out-lying hamlet. It is not neglected, it is 
not wretched, it is only far off from the church and 
the village. It must be confessed that many of the 
inhabitants iiave a squalid and miserable appearance. 
** The fever has been so bad there/' says some one ; 
"it's the St Giles's of Homerton," says another; "all 
the worst characters of the neighbourhood go and live 
there." To judge from their looks, we believe these 
statements to be true. Yet there are comfortable 
cottages, ay, and comfort in them, too ; so we set it 
down as a mingled yam of silk and worsted, and will 
partly untangle it for our readers. 
;r '* The first group I came to," says a visitor to the 
Tillage, " consisted of father, mother, and sundry chil- 
dren, carrying. in twigs and brushwood from a heap 
^t their gate. The woman was very slatternly and 
imtidy, but was civil, and expressed herself welL 
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' Her husband,' she said, * earned twelve shillings a 
week as a &im Ubonrer, and was allowed these lop- 
pings and toppings. They weren't much good for 
filing, soon burnt through, but they were handy to 
boil the kettle.' A child of twelve, the eldest, I think, 
was holding a weakly-looking baby of perhaps a 
year. * She used to go to the school close by, but 
now mother couldn't spare her ; four of the others 
went, they paid twopence each a week — one penny 
was for the schooling, and one penny for the shoe- 
duU' 'It was a good many mouths to feed,' the 
woman said, 'with twelve shillings. They got on 
pretty well though, without going to the parish, un- 
less they were ill, and then they were obliged to get 
lelieC A few months ago, the children were all down 
with the measles, and this little fellow,' pointing to 
one about four, 'was quite taken off his feet She 
did wish, then, there was any lady near to help her 
with a drop of broth, or some comforts, for her sick 
children. She did send to one lady, in the next 
village ; but she said, she had so many sick children 
already on her list that she could not add to them.' 

** Then I w^« invited into a better-looking cottage, 
Viih something of a garden and grass-plot, with hen- 
Qoopsupon it ; but the woman belonging to it was by 
no means so contented as the last The room looked 
eomfortable enough, witii thick walls and beams, and 
an open fireplace ; but she said ' the brick-floor was 
^^gm and unhealthy, and the place was so out of the 
^I^EukI JDOonyenient, it was no use saying she liked 
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it, for she didn't, and she didn't suppose she ever 
should. The clergyman hardly evA: called, and the 
neighbours were not such as she liked to keep com- 
pany with. It was so far from shops, too ; if she 
had but a penny to spend, she liked to make it go as 
fax as she could, and it would not go far at the one 
village shop/ 

" I next talked to several children who were play- 
ing together, and minding their respective babies, on 
the green ; most of them went to school. None of 
them could tell me how many children there were. 
Boys and girls are taught together by one governess ; 
on Sunday afternoons the school-room is used for the 
Church service ; there is no Sunday school. They 
could not even tell me how many classes there were, 
or how many children in the classes to which they 
belonged. * Well,' I said to one, * are you at the top 
of your class V ' No.' * How many children, then, 
do you have to pass before you can be at the top ?' 
* Oh, we don't ever take places ; governess doesn't 
let us do that.' 'What are you taught?' 'Bead- 
ing, writing, and sums.' ' Are you taught to work ?' 
*Tes.' 'Does the clergyman often come?' 'Yes, 
he comes on Mondays, and sometimes in the week 
besides.' ' And what does he teach you ?' He hears 
us our Catechism, and teaches us the Bible.' 

" On one side of the road were gardens in allot- 
ments. These could be had, a woman told me, on 
a payment of six shillings a year ; and added, ' it was 
well worth the money ; they got a great deal more 
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than that out of it. Besides it gave the men some- 
thing to do of an evening,, and kept them out of the 
public-house.' This woman had just come in &om a 
hard day's work, hay-making. She hoped I would 
walk in, and excuse the bit of a muddle the place 
was in, for that she had no time to tidy it up. Every- 
thing did look very topsy-turvy, and deplorable. 
She herself looked unwashed and unkempt, and the 
children were in various stages of untidiness; but 
they werQ all too little to care for themselves. I 
think she had five, and the eldest did not seem more 
than eight. She greatly extolled the school, which 
* kept the children out of the way when she could 
not be at hand to attend to them ;' but how they 
were kept from getting into mischief at the dinner^ 
hour, and till she got home in the evening, she did 
not say. She worked in the fields whenever she 
could get anything to do. * Her husband's master 
was as good a master as any about, and generally 
found work for him, but in the winter he gave less 
wages.' She had a little thing, scarcely able to speak, 
on her knee. It was pleasant to see how she fondled 
and coaxed him, and how she kept saying, ' Daddy's 
coming; daddy'll be here soon,' as if it was the best 
news she could give the child. She made a half sort 
of excuse for keeping him up so late ; but 'you see, 
ma'am/ she said, * if I didn't, the little fellow would 
hardly know anything of me or his father, we both of 
us are out so early in the morning, and we doq^t 
come back all day/ The next day, to her evident 
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satiffibctic^ her^oft: was to be in a field imme- 
diaidy opposite ner cottage, 'so she should be able to 
have an eye to the children.'^ Two of them were 
seated on the door^step, stripping black currants. 
*Did tboee come out of your garden V I said. -- * Yes ; 
and so she thought she would just get some sugar, 
and boil them up, and make them into jam ; it would 
be so nice for the children in the winter.' I asked 
if the. Sunday afternoon service was well attended. 
* Pretty well/ she said ; *it depended upon the wea- 
ther ; a good many children went, and the women, 
but the men mostly liked the walk to the parish 
church. She sent her children to a Dissenting Sun- 
daynachool in ihe neighbourhood. She thought the 
place was healthy ; her children were generally well ; 
tbey bad had measles very badly, and some time ago 
neatly every body was down with the fever.' The 
cottage stood in a row, a little way back from the 
road, with a broad ditch between, crossed by a plank ; 
the ditch was full of water, and was quite sweet and 
el^r, but there had been previously a good deal of 
heavy rain. In dry weather the ditch is doubtless 
very unwholesoma Coming away, I met a man who 
bad been digging up some potatoes, and we had a little 
talk about them ; he was ' afraid they were going, and 
that woe a bad job ; he did not see it was any good 
to cut the halming off; he'd tried it both ways, and 
it was just the same.' I admired the beauty of the 
fidds. ^ Ah !' he said, ' they be pretty to look at, 
but they're mighiy stiff; you don't go far without 
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finding that out/ The next 4hp|P»Iiii^A||||^M^* 
a merry old body, quU^ ftni^St her age, seventy* 
three, and of hpwoni^ she was still able to do. She 
had been baMng, and looked with much satis&ction 
o^lfih^ long row of light-brown crisp loaves, she had 
^ust drawn out of the oven. She had put the wood 
in, all ready to light the next time she wanted to 
bake, thougli that would not be for a week ; but she 
liked, she said, 'to have things ready before-hand, 
then she knew what she was about ; she could do 
anything if she could take her time over it ; but, if 
she came to be flustered, then she had to sit down. 
Sometimes her old man would call out, " Come, 
mother, look sharp !" and hurry her, so that die got 
all of a tremble and could do nothing. She liked 4k> 
do everything for herself, and she had a lodger %w 
for besides.' I said, *I think somehow peopeldf 
your generation are stronger, and get through more 
work than the present' ' Well/ she answered, 
'that puts me out now ! IVe a daughter, such a poor 
creature, who doesn't do half that I do. , But I can't 
walk far/ I asked if she were able to go to the parish 
church, or if she went to the school-room ? * No ;' 
she said, ' she could not get to church, but she went 
to the little place; she did not much like it, there 
were so many children, and they fidgeted ; and she 
supposed the clergjrman was not able to have a 
clerk, but there ought to be some ona Children 
would be children, and how could they behave 
upleas they were taught ? ' ' Well, but,* I said, 
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% to the school, but nl&Y d 



5hool?' 'Yes, they went 
Ij didn't behave so well as 
they used They'd got a new governess, a young 
thing ; she didn't know that she had the knack of 
teaching like the last — ^the last was married, and a 
very comfortable woman, and somehow had a way 
with her of teaching the children. She dido't (»re 
for young, new-fangled governesses. She liked cnil-#( 
dren to be taught to speak, and to behave themselves, 
and the old governess used to do that. There was 
everything in doing that She Jiad two grand- 
daughters; one had been taught by an old-fashioned 
governess, and, if I could but see her, I should find 
that she could speak as well as I could The other 
had been taught by a young thing, and was quite 
giddy and different Schools were fine things, that 
they were, these charity schools ! Why ! in her day, 
there wasn't such a thing known, and her parents 
were poor people, and the like of them couldn't 
afford to pay to have their children made scholards, 
and so she had never learnt to read, and that was a 
pity.' I hoped she had some one to read the Bible 
to her ^sometimes. 'Oh, yes! her old man was a 
beautifiil scholard, he could read anything, and he 
always did when she asked him, and was as good a 
liusband as woman could wish ; he never went near 
a public-house, and seldom touched a drop of beer ; 
if he had done an extra hard day's work, and wanted 
a little, she always went and fetched it for him. It was 
liard when the men drank, but she thou^kt t\i^'wc^«i!. 
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CHAPTER L 

TOM THE THBESHEB ; OB» THE LOVINO SON. 

the top of a straggling Tillage street, in the 
county of Surrey, not very fer from the church, 
stood a labourer's cottage. It was a roomyi 
comfortable dwelling, in the midst of a large garden, 
filled with apple and pear trees, gooseberry and cur^' 
rant bushes, and overshadowed by lofty elma 

This pleasant home was the property of a labour^ 
Ing man, ft bricklayer and well*digger, bequeathed to 
him by his forefathers, and now sheltering snugly 
under its warm roof himself, his wife, and a family 
of children. But is it a pleasant home 1 Let us 
look again. It is true the shadows of the elms are 
broad and beautifdl, and the drops of sunlight are 
sprinkled on the ground beneath them; the rosy 
blossoms of the apple tfees, too, axe very beautiful, 
and so is the fresh green of the |^oO0eberry and cm> 
tant bushes ; nevertheless, the aspect of the house 
and garden is anything but pleasant, the whole place 
has a look of neglect and decay* TbA liov&a^ ^& 
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neglected, the garden is neglected ; just round the 
house, indeed, a faint attempt has been made to 
rake up a few beds, and plant a few cabbages, &c., 
but the greater portion of the ground is covered with 
scant coarse grass, and here and there witH a luxu- 
riant growth of weeda " A drunkard's dwelling !*' 
mentally exclaims the reader. Not so ; John Pack 
was an honest, sober, steady man^ the kindest of 
husbands, the most affectionate of fathers, his only 
feult being, as the neighbours said, " he was too still,'* 
that is, he was a careless, indifferent man; he took 
our Lord's words in the wrong sense, and provided he 
had enough for the day, he cared nothing about the 
morrow. Married to a woman who loved him, in- 
heriting his tiny rural estate from a grandfather, who 
had spoiled him, no profligate, addicted to no vices, 
he had contrived to support an ailing wife, and a 
femily of children, partly on the moderate proceeds 
of his most moderate labour, and partly by mortgag- 
ing his small property, taking care at the same time 
never to pay the mortgaga 

" People in England,'' observed a brisk young 
Canadian once to us, '*7iever get on; at the best 
they only stay," So John Pack only "stayed.;" but 
we are wrong, he did not " stay ;" nothing *' stays," 
neither time, nor life, nor circumstances. His own 
years did not stay, youth and strength were passing;^ 
old age, with its feebleness and helplessness, was com- 
ing; his children did not stay, they were growing 
from babyhood to childhood, and might reasonably 
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llave hoped, with John's property and advantages, to 
liave been something beyond day labourers. But 
then he was so kind to them ! so good to their mother ! 
there really was peace under that quiet roof, though 
it could not be a lasting peace, for everything was 
going, as people say, to rack and ruin. 

John's work often lay far from homa One day he 
was sent for to brick in a well, in a village at a little 
distance. It was about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
v^hUe he was at his work, that a great crash was 
heard. The neighbours ran to the spot, " Oh !'* 
ohoated the men, ^* the well has fallen in !" It was 
wo, indeed, and poor John was lying hidden beneath 
JBd rubbish. He was a good fellow was John. Every 
Mnd in the parish which could help was set to re- 
move the fidlen mass ; with thoughtful care the 
villagers kept the news from reaching his wife ; 
evening and night were coming certainly, but it was 
John's habit when he went to a distance to work, to 
remain all night ; and he was such a sober, steady 
man, that his wife felt no imeasiness on the subject ; 
so the shutters were quietly closed in the old home- 
stead under the shadow of the- elms, and the wife and 
children slept happily one night more. 

The people hoped when they brought the news to 
the wife, they would also be able to say, " We have 
got him out, he is still alive ;" but evening passed, 
and all the first hours of the night, and John still 
continued buried in the well, and his neighbours and 
friends stiU diligently working for his release. Tha 
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morning sunlight b^an to dawn whoi they had tiie 
happiness of lifting him from his dreadful graye^ but 
alas ! it was too late, poor John was dead. 

It was now about four o'clock in the morning, and 
one of the ooimtry people set off to the village of 
Stanstead, to carry the tidings to the wife ; in about 
an hour he came in sight of the house, and when he 
leached the gate, he saw Tom, the eldest son, at work 
in the garden. '' Tom,*' said the countryman, ** thy 
&ther's dead !" Then followed the sad tale of how 
he died. Tom went into the bouse to his mother. 

The neighbours and friends brought John's bodj 
home and laid it in his dwelling, and from thence 
they carried him to his grave in the chiurchyard ojf 
his own village ; and when that grave closed upon 
him, there was many a heart that felt for the widow 
and fittherlesa 

They pitied ; but who was there that could help } 
Help sometime comes from whence we least expect 
it Often we say, ^ What should I have done with- 
out such a person?" or '* What should I have done 
without such a thing V It is well, not only then to 
remember that Qoddid send such a person and such 
a thing, when they were wanted ; but also when tiiej 
are wanted, to believe that He will send them. 

Mrs Pack had always been an ailing woman, and 
the shock of her husband's death had altogether un- 
nerved her ; she could do nothing, think of nothing ; 
she felt, she knew not what ; and how were the 
diildren to be fed ? The family consisted of five ; 
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^om, the eldest, a lad of eighteen, who has been 
idready mentioned, was able to earn his own living ; 
then the next, Mary, might go to service ; but then 
followed three little ones, Dick, Harriet, and Johnnie, 
jtble to do nothing but eat " Mother/' said Tom, 
** let Mary go to service, and I will keep you and the 
children." The mother felt it was a sad altematiye 
to throw such abuiden upon a young lad ; but there 
was no choice between that, and the workhouse ; flo 
Mary went to service, and Tom undertook the care of 
the £Etmily till his moth^ should be better. He got 
a place at a neighbouring farmer's, and nine shillings 
a week, wages, — ^good wages for a lad of eighteen ; but 
•ffom could dig and reap, and thresh well, he was a 
good farm hand, and very industrious. 

It was spring now. When the summer came, 
the mother hoped she should be better and able to 
earn a little herself ; but the summer came with its 
long warm sunny days, and light, soft, and cheerful 
nights, and autumn with its working days, but the 
mother was not among the busy hands ; and then 
winter came, but still she was no better. All this time 
Tom had diUgently laboured in the same place, for the 
same master, and kept all the &mily upon his earnings. 

When the year opened again, and the leaves and 
blossoms of the early spring came forth, it became 
evident that Tom's mother was worsa She had 
hitherto contrived to go about a little, and keep 
things comfortable, but now she took to her bed. 
Through all those lojiff nights, Tom nursed his xs^tk^ 
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with unwearied affection. He slept in a little room 
next to hers, and when he heard her restless and 
coughing, he came in and gave her water, or raised 
her up. Early in the morning, not long after dawn, he 
was again at his work, and industrious though he wae^ 
it must be confessed he often nodded over it ; but he 
found fidends ; his master, the farmer, would some- 
times say, " There, Tom, leave off now, and go home 
to your mother,'' and the farmer's wife would often 
send nice things to the sick woman. The want of 
" nice things'' was one of Tom's troubles. The doctor 
said, his mother must have " nice things," mutton 
broth and port wine, and Tom did not know how to 
get them ; he did not like to ask the parish for any- 
thing, and those three little mouths, and the food 
necessary for himself, made a great hole in his wagea 
Tom put all the children, and himself too, upon an 
allowance of dry bread and potatoes, that he might 
get his mother " nice things ;" and often when he 
had been up a great part of the night, he set off to 
his early morning's task, with no other breakfest than 
a dry crust. The poor woman never left her bed now, 
and so could know nothing of all these things. She 
knew that people were good to her, and sent her 
presents. A kind neighbour, Anna, used to come 
and wash her clothes, and " tidy up" the house a bit^ 
and everybody was very good and kind to her, and 
she laid there, and suffered patiently and peacefully, 
putting in practice, we hope, that which she knew of 
her dutj towards God. 
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Thus passed the second summer and the second 
autumn, and now the second winter since her hus- 
band's death came round once more. The mother 
continued to get worse. One Simday night she 
seemed so ill, that Tom could not make up his mind 
to go to bed at alL He sat up with her, lying down 
and taking a little sleep occasionally ; and the next, 
and the next, and the next, it was the same, until 
the next Sunday came. From one Sunday to the 
other, Tom had never had his clothes off, and yet 
every day he went to his work as usual. No wonder, 
as Tom said, he almost went to sleep over it. The 
next week came, and the mother was no better ; an- 
other Sunday, and Tom had never taken off his 
clothes. At length, one cold snowy night, when Tom 
as usual was waiting upon her, she surprised him by 
saying she should like to have a cup of tea«nd a bit 
of toast. " Oh ! that you shall, mother," said Tom, and 
he set to work immediately to light the fire, boil the 
kettle, and make the toast ; and as soon as the tea 
and toast were ready, he took it to her. She spoke 
quite cheery to him ; how pleasant it was to hear her ! 
" I am better Tom,'" she said, " better than I have 
been for many months/' 

That morning, when daylight came, Tom set off 
with a light heart to his work. It was too cold and 
snowy to work in the fields, but he had threshing to 
do in the bam, and all the morning his flail weaott 
with a steady unceasing bang. AC twelya, Iro 
farmer's wife looked in at the bam.^) abe <S»i. .Tkfl^' 
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usually do so, and Tom was surprised. " Tom," she 
Baid, " I think you'd better go home to dinner/' So 
Tom laid his flail down, and set off home through the 
snow. In' crossing one of the flelds, he met the 
carter. The carter had heavy news ; he had been to 
the farm, but the farmer's wife could not make up her 
mind to tdl Tom ; his Mother was dead ! 

The nightly oflSces of love, and the daily acts of 
self-denial for his mother's sake, were now over for 
poor Tom. But the last sad parting, and its attend- 
ant needs, yet remained ; where should he obtain the 
money to lay her in the grave ? To apply to the 
parish was not to be thought of; the best way was, 
to get some one to trust him with the expense^ and 
to pay as he could 

This act of duty performed, Tom turned his atten- 
tion to liis family circumstances. There were still, 
the three children at home, the two boys, and the little 
girl ; either he must continue to support them, or they 
must now go to the workhouse. We need scarcdy say 
which alternative he chose. The elder boy, indeed, 
might earn a little, but there was another expense to 
be incurred. Tom could not possibly take care of the 
children entirely by himself, now that his mother was 
gone ; so, upon reflection, he thought it better to have 
his sister Mary home for that purpose. 

So T(»n was master, and Kary was mistress, and 
fhe young household was conducted tolerably well 
Sometimes there were little skirmishes, when Maiy 
wanted to keep company vfitk girls whom her brother 
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. thought she had better avoid, and one of the boys built 
a rabbit hutch, which Tom knocked down ; neigh- 
bours, always prone to interfere with those who take 
care of children not their own, exclaimed against it 
as unkind ; but " I don't care," said Tom, " nothing 
makes boys take to thieving like having rabbits, and 
nothing to give them ; where, I should like to know, 
are the turnips and carrots to come from ? out of the 
fiBurmer's fields ?" 

Tom knew there was no money to buy food for 
rabbits, for, in addition to being very poor, he was in 
debt, besides what he owed for the funeral This 
thought gave him great uneasiness ; however poorly 
the family might live, if only upon bread and potatoes, 
whatever stint they might make, it was still very diffi- 
cult to live, and have anything left over for ther^ebts. 
Tom began to turn his thoughts as to how he might 
make a little money beyond his daily wages. There 
was a good garden, as we have before said, round the 
cottage ; this, if well dug, and planted with vege- 
tables, might, he considered, yield a good deal of use- 
ful kitchen stuff, which, with the fruit, he thought, 
he might sell to his neighbours not so well off in this 
respect as himself. But then the trees ! those fine 
old elms were death to cabbages, turnips, and peas ! 
their large spreading boughs, which dappled so plea- 
santly with light and shade the cottage walls and 
garden ground, kept out the air and sunlight which 
were wanted to bring to maturity the fruits of the 
earth. Tom, thereforoi leaving one to stand q& th& 
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last of its race, cut down all the rest, and set to work 
to dig and plant this fine plot of ground. There 
were two fine lilac bushes, a red and a white, which 
stood at the bottom of the garden. Even the neigh- 
bours asked that they might be spared, they were so 
beautiful " I can get a bushel of potatoes out of 
the ground," said Tom disdainfully, and off went the 
lilacs. He had forgotten in this proceeding that the 
garden was not entirely his own. When the news 
of the fall of the elms reached the lady who held the 
mortgage, she rather angrily sent for Tom. This was 
awkward ; Tom certainly could not pay the hundred 
pounds ; he should have thought of that before he 
cut down the elms. *' If I had but your character," 
said an unprincipled man to an honest one, " I could 
make a good thing of it *" an honest character, how- 
ever, is equally available for honest purposes, and so 
Tom found. A neighbour hearing of his trouble, 
sent to him to offer to advance the hundred pounds 
on the cottage, at ten shillings less yearly interest 
than he was then paying. 

Hard living and hard work combined, began to 
lessen the amount of debt. The grocer was paid ; 
the grocer had been very kind during the mother's 
life, and told Tom to have whatever he wanted By 
and by the burial expenses were paid likewise, and soon 
all the other debts ; but the burden was great in such 
early youth, and the neighbours pitied Tom's stoop- 
ing gait, the proof of his unceasing labours. Still 
Jbe was getting on in the world. The garden be- 
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^ame very profitable, and as he grew floer, he had 
higher wages. His chief occupation was threshing ; 
and now he was trusted to go out with the machine. 
A threshing-machine is too expensive for every'4p^ 
mer to possess ; one was let out in the villagtff of 
Stanstead, and Tom was the man who had the manage- 
ment of it It must be owned it was rather a lucra- 
tive than a pleasant post, for the man who has the 
principal care of the machine, feeds it ; the carter sits 
in the centre to drive the horses round and round, the 
latter being blinded of the eye nearest the machine ; 
the feeding it consists in pouring in the com which 
has to be threshed, and as the machine is at the 
same time throwing out all the chaff, dust, and dirt, 
which is separated from the corn, the thresher looks, 
say the villagers, very like a chimney-sweeper, only 
we really think the dirt must be of a browner and 
pleasanter nature ; at this occupation Tom earned 
half-a-crown a day. 

Thus the years passed on. The boys and girls 
grew up, and were able to get their own living. 
They all did well in life ; one brother became fore- 
man in a brewery, another a small farmer, and the 
asters married. 

Tom was left alone in his pleasant cottage. " Now 
surely,'' thought the neighbours, '* he will take a wifa'' 
But no, he still continued a bachelor. When Anna's 
husband asked him to come and have dinner or tea 
with them, he would say, " No, no, there's no place 
like home ;" and when the neighbours Ia.u%Vi^ «sA 
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asked him why he did not get married, he would ie«* 
ply, " he had had trouble eoough/* 

Sometimes Anna's little daughter Letty, would 
come over once a week and clean up his house, mak- 
ing, as Tom said, the kitchen bricks look like cherries, 
and the lines between like snow ; but at other times 
Tom did everything for himself, old-bachelor fiushion ; 
he made his bed, he tidied his rooms, he cooked bis 
dinner, he could even make a pudding I And a very 
good pudding too, so Letty said. One Sunday morn- 
ing, Tom put his house to rights as usual, then made 
his pudding, got his bacon and potatoes ready long 
before church time, and proceeded to make up his 
fire ; grates are not used in that rural district, but 
iron bars are placed across the hearth, on which the 
wood is put, and on that some peat ; the dinner is 
cooked in iron pots slung over the fire ; by carefully 
placing the peat at a certain distance, it is possible so 
to manage the fire, that the dinner can be cooked 
during church time, and no one is obliged to stay at 
home to attend to it. Tom made all these arrange* 
ments; put his bacon and potatoes into one pot, 
and his pudding into another^ and then went up the 
village to feed his pigs. But a neighbour opposite^ 
who loved a joke, had been watching Tom's proceed- 
ings, and as soon as he was gone after the pigs; 
slipped in through the door, which Tom had left 
open, whipped up the pudding out of the pot^ and 
transferred it to the one over his wife's fire. Tom 
came hack very sedately, looked rofa&d, saw all safe^ 
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locked the door, and went off to church as usual A 
neighbour who stepped in after church, found Tom 
dining off bacon and potatoes, Tnimbs pudding ; it 
came back in course of time, all ready cooked, but 
rather too late for dinner. 

When Tom grew tked of his bachelor life, he took 
in a man and his wife, to share the cottage with him, 
and the woman, the neighbours said, " did for him ;" 
there was only one other inmate besides themselves, 
and that was little Letty's cat. Letty had gone to 
service, and left Tom her cat to take care of. Pussy 
was accommodated with a chair by the fireside ; and 
no one was allowed to disturb her. To please Letty, 
Tom would ask pussy when Michaelmas day came 
round,* if she would stay with him again for a year 
and a day, without any advance of wages. 

The cottage and garden were now Tom's own, for 
the mortgage had been paid off, as well as the other 
debts. The piece of ground was so well situated, that 
a person offered him " a good bit of money" for it, 
the neighbours said, to build upon; but Tom was 
well off now, and apparently contented He would 
not sell his little patrimony. He had enough for 
himself, and enough, so said his friends, to give away, 
and even to share occasionally with those who were 
less industrious, or less prosperous than himself. He 
had strictly obeyed the apostolic rule, to labour that 
he might have to give ; whether his riches were only 
for this world or not, we cannot say ; we tell his stoiy 

* The period and length of time fox \i\ivDi^ i^Tia. ^rtvatiiw^ 
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as it was told to as, a village story, of the &itliful 
love of a good son, and a kind brother. It is a veri- 
table tale, and we ask those to ponder it well, who 
say that the feelings of the poor are not so acute as 
those of persons in a higher station. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE FAITHFUL WIFE, 




was a dark, dull morning ; a leaden-coloured 
sky above, and the bare ground beneath, was 
just an English picture of the last days of 
winter, or, what are called the first days of spring. 
Still, the bare branches of the trees, and the green- 
ness of the fields, were pleasant to look at. Almost 
everything is pleasant in the country; there are, 
howe^'er, exceptions, and one of these exceptions is 
certainly a brick-field. The damp soil, full of puddles ; 
the^long, straight lines of wet bricks ; the low, stifling 
kiln, are ugly and monotonous objects; and the 
freshest air from the sweetest meadow of cowslips 
and buttercups would be polluted by the nauseous 
smells of a brick-field. 

In the one we are describing a number of men 
were at work ; a rough set they were, as those gene- 
rally are who labour at this calling. They were 
following their various occupations in diflferent parts 
of the field; amongst them were the raawldax ^isd^ 
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awe-beaxer. The business of the moulder is^ of course, 
t > mould the clay iuto bricks ; the business of the 
awo-Learer is to take the wet bricks thus moulded 
and p^ le them up to dry. But what a difference there 
was between one of the awe-bearers and the rest <^ 
the labourers ! She was a neat, clean, respectable young 
woman. What could bring her to such a place, or to 
do such work, fit only for the roughest of men t 
Perhaps the knowledge of whcU Tootives brought her, 
called forth the respect of her rud6 fellow-labourers ; 
for that motive was, love to her husband, and a 
desire to save him from the consequences of his sin. 
Her husband was out " on the drink,'' as it is called j 
and Mary, knowing that either the other men would 
be hindered from performing their work through his 
absence, or else that he would be dismissed and an- 
other engaged to do it, had, on this day, filled his 
place. This she was in the habit of doing, day after 
day, whenever her husband was disinclined to do his 
own work, or disabled from doing it 

Mary loved her husband. She might, she did, day 
after day, in the manner we have described, fill his 
place in the brick-field, but she could not save him 
from the miserable and degrading effects of his sin. 
Often she sat alone, and thought, and grieved, and 
wept over his sin, yet she did not know what means 
to adopt to win him from it. " If he would only 
sign the pledge, and become a teetotaller, perhaps that 
might cure him !" So thought Mary ; but how was 
this to he effected ? By the best of human teachen 
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—her own example. She would sign the pledge, she 
thought, herself ; and perhaps in time, with patience, 
he might be induced to do the sama 

She did so. Years went by, and Mary's husband 
Btill continued a drunkard. But did she, on this 
account, relax her efforts, give up her self-denial, or 
her earnest endeavours to win him back to sober- 
ness ? No ; one, two, three, four, five, six years she 
kept the pledge. It is far easier to begin to do right, 
than to continue stedfast in doing it. 

At length the wish of Mary's heart was granted ; 
her husband signed the pledge. She had always been 
affectionate and assiduous in her care for his wants, 
but now she redoubled those cares. She carried 
him nice dinners to the brick-field, and by her atten- 
tion in various ways to his comfort, tried to encou- 
rage him in doing right 

Unhappily, however, Mary's husband worked for 
a publican, who expected the men employed by him 
to spend six shillings during the week in drink, to 
be paid out of their wages on Saturday night ; and 
this master was so dissatisfied to find that Mary's 
husband had left off this habit, that the poor man 
was induced to. begin again, having kept the pledge 
scarcely so many weeka as Mary had years for his 
saka 

The miseries of home commenced again ; poverty 
and sorrow defied all Malay's efforts to keep them 
from the door. But her husband had found a sober 
life to be the happier one ; and so, at Ive;! ^^x^\i^^^^ 
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he left his master, and fortunately succeeded In get- 
ting work elsewhera And now the happiness of 
Mary's life began ; her husband and she worked and 
rejoiced together ; every year added to their posses- 
sions. Their home, even in those sad days when Mary 
worked as a bricklayer's labourer, was always neat 
and clean ; now it was the picture of comfort ; they 
had food, clothing, a supply for all their wants, and 
many friends ; and they were happy in their love for 
one another. 

Money accumulated as time went by ; what should 
they do with it ? The prudent and industrious Mary 
thought of a little shop. A shop they took. Her 
plain, honesty and upright dealings brought many 
customers, and business prospered. Her early sor- 
rows had taught her sympathy for others ; she was 
always ready to relieve the suffering, and she tried 
with her whole heart to recommend to others that 
sobriety which, in her husband, had been such a 
blessing to her. So Mary lived, beloved by many, 
respected by all, and passing her happy days in the 
enjoyment of the fruit of her good conduct in youth. 

" How thy garments are warm when He quieteth 
the earth by the south wind." The change rfom the 
days of adversity to the days of prosperity, are as 
when, after a long, cold spring, with nipping east 
winds and biting blasts, the genial air blows softly 
from the south, and all the flowers and blossoms of 
the season begin to expand with the promise of siua- 
iper. But to long-continued adversity the spirit be- 
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Comes in some degree inured, and the suffering is 
not perhaps so great as when the sunshine, so long 
waited for, suddenly disappears, and it is winter again. 
Mary had enjoyed her years of prosperity, but they 
were suddenly overclouded. She was struck with a 
deadly and incurable diseasa It is a dreadful thing 
to have no hope of better days; Mary had none. 
She had done her duty in this world ; the sense of 
duty and her warm affections, had carried her through 
all her trials, and she had had her reward. But she 
must leave this world ; increasing sorrow, pain, and 
suffering, must be her lot till that time should come. 
She had not thought of another world. " What shall 
I do?'' she said to herself; "I have not one action 
that I can carry to the throne of God, and say, ' Al- 
mighty God, I have done that good action ; reward 
me for it.'" Praiseworthy as her life had been be- 
fore man, she now felt for the first time she was a 
sinner before God. 

But the voice of comfort came. The missionary* 
read by her bedside the promises of the gospeL 
*' Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as wool" " Him that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise calt out'' He reminded her of the leper, the 
centurion's servant, and Peter's wife's mother. " These 
persons," he told her, " did not present their own good 

* The missionary to whom we are indebted for the circumstances 
of this case, is the one who has done such a good work among 
the " Outcast Classes/* He is also the one whose length of service 
dates the longest among the London City M.ia%\ou^i\ft%« 
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works to merit the &vo!ir of the Bedeemer ; all they 
presented was their afflictions. '^ In like manner, let 
her present the afflictions of her soul to Christ ** Ah, 

Mr " she exclaimed, '* I know nothing at all 

about it ; I must confess I do not.'' 

It pleased God to teach her. As the days and the 
weeks went by, and she heard from the missionary, 
time after time, the precepts and promises of the 
gospel, light came into her souL Sbe heard and be*- 
lieved. About this time the missionary, being absent 
for a few weeks, and remembering Mary in her snfier- 
ings, wrote to her, and advised her to read the £bor>- 
teenth chapter of St John. On his return home^ 
when, in his usual round of visits, he entered her 
Toom^ she put out her hand to him, and said, '^ God 
bless you ! IVe read that beautiful chapter in St 
John ; I've read it over and over again. O those 
beautiful words, " I will not leave you comfortless ; I 
will come to you!'' and He has comforted ma I 
believe that if I were to die this night, Christ would 
receive me into one of those mansions. Ain^t it 
beautiful ! I never read anything like it. It makes 
me long to die to be there.'' The missionary said to 
her, "You have more to endure, before that time 
comes." She calmly replied, " Perhaps so ; but I 
don't see how I can ; for no one knows what I endure 
but God and myself But it don't matter ; if I'm 
only ready, my Saviour will receive me." " Do you 
think," said the missionary, " that the Saviout*will 
receive you, because you have done something for 
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Him?'' She turned her eyes intently upon him, 
saying, '* No ; it is Christ who has done something 
for ma" 

From this time forth, she seemed to be trying to 
acquaint herself with death ; and so entirely did she 
lose all fear of it^ that the missionary doubted whether 
fihe wished to die, to be delivered from her sorrows 
and sufferings here. " No,'' she said, in answer to 
his questions, '* I wish to die to be with Jesus. When 
I am in my grave^'' she continued, " sing beside it the 
hymn I love so much, * Heaven is my home,' and tell 
those whom I leave behind, the comfort I felt in those 
beautiful words, ' I will not leave you comfortless ; 
I will come to yoiu' " 

When her husband sat by her at the last, she tried 
to say to him aU that her affection dictated ; then 
folding her hands, she softly said, '^ I am happy, I am 
happy ;" and so she died. ^ 
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CHAPTER III. " 

BBEAD OR FIRE ? — ^THE KIND AUNT-AmTLONG WALK 
— OTJR HONEST FRIEND — DABBY AND JOAN., 

[UKiJi ax Jfm ; a City Missionary's Story, 
" About two years ago, I became acquainted 
with a family residing at Eatcliffe, reduced in 
circumstances, in consequence of the husband having 
met with an accident from a machine while at work, 
which cut off four fingers from his left hand. A feel- 
ing employer would have retained him in his service, 
he being scarcely less capable of working "Bl some 
department of the concern, than he was prior to his 
misfortune. At that time, his wife kept a small shop, 
bq^^^ being able to renew her stock, the support 
thraWBived gradually came to an end. The husband 
went daily out seeking a job, chiefly by carrying 
sailors^ luggage, but only now and then finding one ; 
his earnings were very small, so that one article after 
another, was parted with ; until at length, through 
their not being able to meet the demands of the UPd* 
Jotdj they were ejected from the h.ouse. Up to ibis 
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time, a period of nine months, my visits were most 
kindly received,' and I found them to be respectable 
persons with peaceable dispositions, not given to 
murmuring and complaining ; but, on the contrary, 
conc||ding as far as possible their destitution, and 
making the best of everything. I often, indeed, won- 
dered how they managed to bear up as they did, under 
such deprivations. Some time previously they had a 
son who died of. consumption at the age of eighteen. 
He was a pious Swiday-school teacher, much respected 
in lif||by his fellow-labourers, and not a little lamented 
at death ; a poem was written to his memory, and 
printed after his death. 

"For about fifteen months I lost sight of Mrs 

H , until she called upon me last week, stating 

that a neighbour, whose husband was ill, had received 
a small gift from the sitting magistrate, and she wished 
to know whether I would draw out a petition for her, 
with the view of obtaining something also from the 
same quarter. This was promised ; but on request- 
ing her to get it signed by a clergyman in the parish, 
it appeared that no one beside myself knew much 
about her case, and therefore I was desired to ^m- 
plete it. This caused me to hesitate, being unwilling 
to assume what might seem to some too much ; but 
her necessity, as well as a sense of my duty, could not 
be i^isted. Her appearance was somewhat respect- 
able ; and although she said little, and that in a faint 
toii^ a tear on her cheek was indicative of her real 
dis&ess. On her return from the coxyxVi^ ^^ ^ti^\£ks^ 
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much revived, having reodved four shillings, out of 
which two shillings and sLgpence was paid for the 

rent of her room in Street, Boad, where I 

have been several times since, feeling much touched 
with her pitiable condition. This is the second place 
to which they have repaired since leaving the place 
already named. Her husband has scarcely met with 
anything of late, and for three successive days they 
have been almost without any kind of food, the family 
consisting of a boy of fourteen, and two little girl% 
the elder being seven years old. 

" One evening, while these babes wore lying in 
bed, covered with something like sackcloth, the poor, 
afflicted mother went to look at them, fearing, as she 
said, that something might have happened to them. 
The younger said, on seeing the fire nearly out, and 
knowing that theiie was not any coal in the room-^ 
which indeed was not anything uncommon, but now 
the weather was very cold, — * Mother, I widi you 
had not bought the bread!' When I asked this 
child, * Which would you rather have — ^bread or fire ?* 
she replied, * Fire ! ' - On Thursday last, being entirely 
destitute of food and fire, the boy, on hearing his two. 
thin, pale-faced little sisters crying of cold and hunger, 
took a tin, and begged a fishmonger to give him some 
heads of fish, such as are usually thrown away ; and 
while the little anxious ones were eagerly watching 
the process of boiling them, the fire went out^ which 
seemed to disappoint their hopes, and they b^Mj; to 
cry. The brother, however, nvanaged somehow to 
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proeure a piece of rope, which enabled him, in some 
ashion, to complete his ta^k, and the picking of those 

&b heads had pacified them. On the evening of the 
same daj I called, when the door was opened by the 
husband, who had just come in. The wife did not at 
first say anything, but was walking about the room, and 
drying up her tears. I saw the picked bones lying aa 
the table ; no fire in the grate ; the youngest child 
was in bed, and I could not help going to see and 
speak with this innocent-looking lamb, who had just 
been relieved by the efforts of her brother. They 
had hoped that father would have brought home 
what might have procured a loaf, but having been 
disappointed, the mother was weeping for her children. 
The Lord, however, that evening provided them with 
both bread and fira 

**0n a previous occasion I witnessed the boy's 
affection for his sisters, who were sitting up in bed, 
while their bits of clothing were being dried after 
washing. He went and put a saucer to their mouths^ 
containing warm water, saying, * It will warm you !' 

1 was struck with their pleasant looks. These per- 
sons, in the greatest poverty imaginable consistent 
with human existence in this world, and with much 
bodily affliction, for the wife suffers greatly from sick- 
nesSy seem patient, calm, and pleasant'' 



fiJj^je P^inlr ^unt»— On the first floor of a poor 
booae in Sparrow Comer, Eosemary La»u<^^ %. <s^ 
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missionary, making his usual round, entered a room, 
where he found a sick child alone in bed, a little 
fellow of about nine years old ; his Testament was 
lying beside him. As the missionaiy continued his 
visits from time to time, he saw two other little twya^ 
also, about eight or nine years old, at play in the 
room. The mother was a quiet, grave, person, suf- 
fering from severe illness, but able still to go about ; 
her heart seemed open to receive the word of God. 
" My place,'' she said, " will soon be vacant ;" and the 
tears started to her eyes. One day when the mis- 
sionary was paying his usual visit, he looked round 
upon the children, and questioned the mother about 
them ; they were all dressed alike, and seemed nearly 
the same age and height ; the little sick fellow was 
running about again. The mother told him, that her 
widowed sister had died some time before, and left 
three sons ; the eldest was old enough to work for 
himself, but he could not provide for the two little lads ; 
that she would not let them go to the workhouse ; 
but with her husband's consent, who was but a poor 
labouring man, she had taken her sister's orphans to 
her home, the little room at Sparrow Comer. She 
made no difference between them and her own 
children ; they were all boys, were dressed alike, and 
went to school together ; some school in which, par- 
taking of the old city gifts, they were clothed and 
educated free of cost. But she feared her life would 
be short ; and " I cannot expect," she said to tibe 
jmssionaxy, " that my husband, kind as he has been. 
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"will keep them after I am gone.'* The missionaiy 
took out his Bible and read the first Psalm, pointiog 
out to her the safe and happy condition of those who 
put their trust in the Lord. "The Lord knoweth the 
way of the righteous.'' He considers all the circum- 
stances of their life. Then kneeling down, he prayed 
with the mother and her children, commending the 
orphans, and her whose heart was so greatly troubled 
for them, to Him " who has promised,'' said the mis- 
sionary, " so much to the merciful." 



C^e f 0ng Winlk—ln the spring of 1859, there 
was in the Ipswich county gaol, a boy whose term of 
imprisonment was drawing to a close. He had been 
convicted for stealing a watch. He was quite a 
stranger ; no one knew anything about him ; he had 
no friends. The governor, compassionating the boy, 
and pitying the probable life he would lead when dis- 
charged from the prison, made some inquiries of him 
concerning himself. He found his home was far 
away in Yorkshire ; he had a father and mother, 
brothers and sisters ; but ashamed, we will hope of 
his sin, he had kept his parents in ignorance of his 
punishment ; now he wished to return home. The 
governor wrote to the father, a poor labom-ing man. 
There was a family council held in the humble York- 
shire home : what was to be done ? The labourer 
had twelve children. He had not got, and ^uld 
not get, sufficient money to go fot \c\& ^2cSl\ ^si^Ss. 
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bring him liome> and, alone^ could be be trusted 
to come ? The eldest brother undertook to manage 
the matter. Upon putting all they could spare to- 
gether, it was found to amount to eight shillings^ 
almost equal to a week's wages. With this sum he 
started to walk from Yorkshire to Ipswich, and being 
a bricklayer, took his trowel with him, hoping to 
earn something for his brother and himself by a job 
on the way home, in case the money should not last 
out. A letter was accomplished to the govemoE^ 
warmly thanking him for letting the father know the 
condition of his poor boy, as he called him, and say- 
ing the elder son would start that day ftom York- 
shire on foot, and begging the governor to keep the 
boy until his brother should arriva The eight shil- 
lings held out almost all the way ; but he spent the 
last penny at Stowemarket, a place about twelve 
miles from Ipswich, where he arrived at night The 
next morning he had no money to pay for a break- 
fast, and twelve miles yet to walk to Ipswich, where 
he arrived very weary and footsore, still carrying the 
trowel, on which he relied to provide for his own 
wants and his brother's, on their homeward road. 
He was not, however, wholly thrown on this resource ; 
the governor gave the lad and his brother a good 
meal, and when they started on their homeward 
tramp, some money for the journey. 
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#ttr P0mst Jfrimir^— Some years ago, we gaj^e, 
in our records of the poor man's life, the story of the 
Little Street, and some few particulars of old Martha's 
lodger, the travelling baker. We shewed him sitting 
in the old sailor's chair, telling the story of his early 
days ; of how his heart was first won to God by hearing 
a hymn sung, " so confident-like the singers seemed f 
of how he courted his lost wife, and how she told 
him she could point out to him the exact spot in the 
L ■■ ■ road, where the idea of having him for a hus- 
band first came into her head ; of that young wife's 
last hours and happy departure in the Lord, the 
account of which he had carried about with him for 
twenty years, rewriting it, as the paper with read- 
ing and rereading, folding and unfolding, dropt to 
pieces ; of his cosy winter evenings with old Martha, 
when, the weary work of the day being over, they 
read and reread their favourite books, such as the 
travels of " True Godliness,'' and first and foremost of 
all, the Bible. 

The lodger had seen " better days ;" but, in the 
time at which we knew him, he was extremely poor. 
He now gained his living by selling saveloys one part 
of the day, and pies and buns the other. It was a 
very sorry living indeed; long miles through wet 
streets and over cold downs had he to walk, before 
he could make even a few pence. Once when he was 
out-patient to the hospital, old Martha said to us, 
** You see physic's no good ; what he wants is, a new 
pair of shoes." He was an odd man \ it ^^ dxfi&ss^JS* 
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to I^U what he thought, and he had a wonderful tact 
of keeping out of the way of all viskora He was 
formerly in business, but had been unfortunate, lost 
all, and got into debt; he had married again, and 
been unhappy in his marriage ; he and his wife were 
parted ; we cannot say whose fault it was. 

One day in every week, wet or dry, he walked 
over to a village about eight miles off to see his old 
mother. At length she died, and left him ,^60 ; a 
large fortune for an inhabitant of " The Little Street !" 
he might have set up a shop with it ; he Tnight have 
done many things ; he did treat himself to a day's 
holiday. " I have been up to London for a day's plea- 
Bure,'' he said to us on our next visit. " Oh, indeed !*' 
said we, " and where did you go when in London?" 

" To see John Bunyan's grave/' 

" And where else V 

"No where else; that's what I went to London for/' 

This, we were afterwards told, was almost the only 
iportion of the money left to him, which he spent up- 
on himsel£ All the rest he devoted to pay the debts 
he had contracted when in business twenty years 
before ; hunting out the parties to whom he owed 
them, with all imaginable zeal and industry, and re- 
freshing their memories, when time and more recent 
events had caused them to forget the transaction* 
That duty done, he returned to his small room in the 
little street, where he continues still to support him- 
self by his trade in pies and saveloys, as old Martha's 
poor lodger. * 
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garlrg anir ^oan*— " I met that funny dd libs 
Hedgecombe this morning," says a village visitor ; 
*' her husband is ill, and Mr Bateman wants him to 
go into Chelsea Hospital, or, as she expressed it, ' The 
Queen knows that he has been a faithful servant of 
the country, and has fought bravely both by land and 
sea^ whenever he was required, and it is therefore her 
wish that he should go to Chelsea.' * Well, but,' I 
said, * what is to become of you V In her odd way, 
she said, 'Miss, it's for his good. That's what he 
says, "What's to become of you?" but the Queen 
wishes him not to be hurried, but to take time to 
consider. That's what I says too, to the curate, 
*' We've lived together for thirty years ;" and as I said 
to the other curate, when he asked me, " That we 
wotdd live together in sickness and health, and help 
one another, and nought but death should part us ;" 
and what was the use of my promising that, if he's to 
go off to Chelsea f * And I paid the money too,' she 
said, evidently thinking that a very binding part of 
the marriage servipe. I recommended her not to 
consent to it. He gets Is, 4d. a day as out-pensioner 
at Chelsea, so they are not badly off Hedgecombe 
is a tall man, six feet high ; and, being bedridden^ 
probably requires lifting, which, I believe, is almost, 
more than her strength can manage ; still what cotdd 
become of her ? It would be cruel to send her to the 
workhouse, and how can she live upon the pari^ 
^lowance of 2s. 6d. per week ? However, this mom- 
Jpg, she came to say her husband hayd dedd^d ^ 
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wofjU^d 7wt leave her. ' That's better. Miss/ she said, 
' ain't it, than breaJdng the promise? This is sick- 
ness, ain't it? and we must help one another/ Z 
gave her a cup of coffee, and some cold meat and 
bread, which she seemed much to appreciata She 
gave me back the plate and cup, saying, ' I'm sure. 
Miss, I'm truly thankful for what I have received' " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" MT KITTY \" 0B> THB STORY OF THE SLOP-SHOP 

WOMAN. 

ro robins^ about to build their nest, were 
fluttering round a country house belonging 
fo a great engineer.* Somehow, they could 
not easily suit themselves with a convenient spot 
At length they flew in at an open window, and find* 
iag a quiet, uninhabited room, they agreed to take 
poMHffifiion of it. The nest was built, the little ones 
batched'; all went on prosperously; until, one un- 
ha]^ morning, the parent bird went out in search 
of food^ leaving his mate sitting on the nest When 
he canae back with the supply, he could not get into 
ibe room ; a servant^ accidentally entering, had shut 
tto window^ Poor little things ! The one kept her 
wiags spfead over her nestlings, and starved to' death 
with them; her mate without, beat himself, day 
after day, against the window-panes. Three days 
this w^nt on. At length the bird was observed by 
the master of the house ; he went up and opened the 

* George Stephenson. Thit infildeut la TQ\iBii\».4.V(i\3CA\s!l^ 
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window ; the bird flew in, sunk exhausted upon the 
floor, and soon after died. We sympathise with the 
little bird. Shall we not sympathise with our fel- 
low-creatures when we see them painfully striving, 
and sometimes against insurmountable obstacles, to 
provide for the wants of those they love ? 

Some time ago, there dwelt in the neighbourhood 
of the Tower two poor women ; they lived together 

in the same house. One, Sarah P •, worked at 

her needle. Sarah had not had much to love in life. 
The daughter of a small tradesman in one of the 
busy thoroughfares at the west end of London, she 
haA married, eaxly in life, a labouring man. probably 
a mechanic. Her husband s master sent him to work 
at a job in the country, and he never returned* 
What became of him she never knew. Nearly forty 
years had passed away since then ; nearly forty years, 
during which she had laboured patiently and indus- 
triously to earn her daily bread. Now she was old 
and alone in the world, but she still possessed a 
loving heart, and her warm affections seem to have 
expended themselves upon her neighbour, and her 
neighbour's little girl, whom the mother used to call 
*' My Kitty." But if old Sarah had nothing to love^ 
the mother had ; and it does not appear that, while 
ihe lived, she made any cordial return for the friend- 
ship of her poor and lonely neighbour. 

Death came ; the mother on her sick and dying 
bed, learned to appreci^-te the tender offices of her 
self-denjang friend. "My poor woman," she saidt 
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laying her hands upon her, " if I had to live, how 
good I would be to you I" Then she bewailed the 
fiate of her fatherless children, the babe to which she 
had not long given birth, and " My Kitty,'* for whom 
there remained no shelter but the workhouse. "I 
will take them,'' said Sarah ; " both of thenu" 

So the poor lone woman folded both the little ones 
to her bosom, little ones whose daily bread was hence- 
forth to be earned by her. It is true, there was no 
closed window between her and the objects of her 
love, but there were difficulties, very, very difficult 
to surmount 

Sarah's source of maintenance was her needle, and 
this she employed in working for the slop-shops, 
making trousers which were cut out for her at the 
shop; Kitty was daily sent to school, and learned 
to read, and write, and cypher. To the great de- 
light of her "grandmother," as she always called 
Sarah, she brought home from time to time pretty 
little books, the rewards of her industry, and other 
tokens of the approbation and affection of her 
teachers. 

I But still, food, lodging, clothing, these were the 
difficulties. At the end of ten months the baby died, 
so that Sarah's charge was reduced to the one child. 
But though her work seems to have been pretty 
constant, though she was an industrious, careful 
woman, much respected by all who knew her, yet to 
keep herself and even one child upon slop-shop work 
was a great, a very great difficulty^ 
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She had only one small back room, in a Rag Fair 
lane, yet for this she paid two shillings a week. The 
rent pud, barely so much as two shillings sometimes 
remained for food, coals, &c., and for candles, as 
Sarah worked early and late at her needle. 

It was a hard struggle for daily bread ; often there 
was not enoughy that is, not enough for both ; then 
old Sarah gave it to her Eitty, and she, occasionally 
for a whole day together, went herself without 

Then followed sickness ; she had a bad leg and 
became lame. She could hardly get to the shop to 
fetch her work, and take it home, for the pain. She 
became an out-patient of an hospital, but got no 
better. Of course not ; the want was probably food, 
not medicine. How cotdd a poor old woihan, who 
denied herself enough bread at times for days to- 
gether, be the better for medicine ? 

About this time, a city missionary began to visit 
in the quiet little back-room. Feeling the old wo- 
man's privations, and knowing how ill her work was 
paid, how almost impossible it was for her to earn a 
living, he thought of getting the little orphan, now 
about ten years old, into an institution, where she 
would be well taught and oared for, and her feeble 
firiend set free from the task of maintaining her. To 
his surprise, however, the oflFer was decided^ refused ; 
nothing would induce her to part with " my Batty/* 
She met with a loss about tMs tima She was be- 
hind hand with a week^s rent, and the landlady iiir* 
/sisted upon her leaving* She took another small 
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room in the neighbourhood, paying for it a deposit 
of sixpence; but afterwards, having succeeded in 
getting up the arrears, she found it better to remain 
where she was ; but the sixpence was lost, of course ; 
forfeited. The lafi^ady also made her enter into an 
agreement, that if ever she was a week behind again, 
she was to leava 

Things went on in this way for some while, until 
fever, that great sorrow of the poor, laid poor little 
Kitty on a sick-bed. Then she and her grandmother 
were left alone, for no one dared enter the room. 
Sarah was accustomed to be alone in the world ; but 
the alarm spread, the neighbours got firightened, the 
landlady began to grumble, and insist upon the child 
being taken out of the house. Then Sarah's heart 
began to sink. '* What should she do if her darling 
were taken away?'^ Perhaps some day, when the 
poor sick little one was left alone, she might come 
back and find her gone. Also there was another 
danger. For a day or two, she had not been able to 
get any work at the shop. The well-remembered 
agreement about the rent was hanging over her ; any 
week that the two shillings should not be ready, 
'what might become of her child? None but the 
very poor know of the troubles from Hand to Mouth, 
the life without a future, the life which puts by 
nothing. 

One day when she was passing through Kosemary 
Lane, full of her sorrowful forebodings, she met the 
missionary. He comforted her as well aa he caxdd^ 
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and persuaded her that such a thing could not, should 
not, be. He would come and see the child, he said 
All honoui; to the City Missionaries ! Who but they 
enter unhesitatingly into the abodes of noxious and 
pestilential disease? In what •ther class of men 
amongst us, are so many lives offered up to the duties 
of Christian sympathy with the sick and dying ? The 
missionary went to the sick child, read the Bible, and 
prayed with her. In this case, however, his minis- 
trations of comfort were not the only ones bestowed 
upon the little girl. The child had sent a message 
to her teachers, asking for their prayers, and telling 
of her sickness ; and a kind friend had come in answer 
to comfort her. This kind friend also brought help 
of another sort, so that the terrors about the rent were 
averted for the present, and " my Kitty'' in time got 
welL 

And " my Kitty" and her grandmother were rich, 
notwithstanding the troubles of " from hand to 
mouth '" for the Scripture says, " If a man would 
give all the substance of his house for love, it would 
utterly be contemned." 



fffithn fife anir ^lefugts. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THB HOT POTATO WOMAK. 
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jLONE in her little room, in a small London 
street^ sits a poor widow. Her old man has 
just left her, gone, as we hope, to his Father's 
house, and the poor old wife sits alone by her fire. 
She has numbered almost threescore years and ten, 
and may lift up her head with joy, and say with the 
prophet, " I thy servant have feared the Lord from 
my youtf Let theJLord's aged servant take com- 
fort. He will never leave her or forsake her, neither 
shall she beg her bread ; though, indeed, the having 
to earn a living, the ojgQ of labour being passed, 
i& a subject which may well engage the widow's 
ide^)est consideration. She, however, is not without 
the connection and interest which belong as much 
to the honest labourer, as to the richest merchaot 
in the city, and are as valuable a possession to 
the one as to the oth^. Her husband had been Jk 
labourer in the Tower ; so the widow thinks, that at 
j/bud would> by &vouri be able to get admission theca 
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she might earn an honest penny by selling hot pota- 
toes, and other eatables, to the men at their dinner 
hour. 

The first thing is to get the permission from the 
Tower authorities ; this gained, she has next to pur- 
chase her stock in trade ; nice tins to keep her pota- 
toes and other delicacies hot on cold frosty days; 
good saucepans to cook them in ; clean cloths to cover 
over the tin ; perhaps, too, she may be able to get 
some little plates or dishes to serve them out in, 
being about to commence in a respectable and private 
way of business inside the Tower gates. Then all 
her skill in cooking will have to be put forth, to give 
her stock of eatables a good look, and appetising 
smell; her chief commodity, indeed, will be pota- 
toes ; but what housewife does not know how much 
of a potato's goodness depends upon its cook ? 

When the clock struck the dinner hour on the first 
day of trial, it was doubtless with an anxious heart 
that the widow entered the gates of the Tower. The 
venture was completely successful; the men were 
only allowed half-an-hour to eat their dinner ; they 
had not time to go home, and . denied the luxury of 
children's kisses, a comfortable fire, and a good dinner 
got ready by a tidy wife, our widow's delicacies came 
very acceptably before them ; nay, even in sunmier 
time, the savoury morsels and the steaming potatoes 
did not look amiss. It was a thriving business; 
sometimes our widow earned fourpence a day, some- 
times it even reached to sixpence. " Oh ! but>^' says 
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our reader, " she could not live upon half-a-crown or 
eveaoL three shillings a week, and pay her rent and all" 
Certainly not ; nor did we say this was the whole 
amount of the widow's income. On the contrary, it 
only kept her in food and clothes ; the parish allowed 
her Is. 6d. a week, which paid her rent, and a weekly 
loaf, which, we daresay, was all the bread she needed. 
A poor old woman was once bemoaning to us the 
prospect of the Union ; not a Union, she said, in her 
native place, where she knew people, she would not 

80 much have minded thxity but at ; and then 

she proceeded so sorrowftilly to call up before us the 
picture of a large uniform, dismal dwelling, in a low, 
flat, damp country, far from all the friends and the 
scenes of her youth, that we began to think that 
removing the friendless, and aged poor, to their own 
parish, was some token of the wisdom of our ancestors. 
She had once been there for a little while. " And 
then,'' continued she, " I hadn't enough wittles, but," 
in a more patient tone, " 1 daresay 'twould be enough 



now." 



Well, upon this sufficient income our widow con- 
tinued to live very comfortably, and also— a very 
essential part of that comfort — to make a respectable 
appearance. On Sunday, she was as free, independent, 
and happy, as the first lady in the land ; and on 
week-days too, when the labours of the^&y were over, 
she quietly took her place amongst those assembled 
to worship God in "spirit and in truith." Happy 
such a little service in the ''upper cIiqasclW^" %sA 
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most truly according with the spirit of the early 
Church. 

Only a short time of our widow's pilgrimage now 
remained ; five years were added to the threescore aad 
ten ; the prayers were almost ended, the everlasting 
praises were about to begin ; but there was a little 
doud of darkness still hanging over her latter day& 

*' A precarious subsistence ;" who can tell the real 
meaning of these words, but those who have to earn 
their living ? We do not exactly know where the 
*' cool sequestered vale of life" may lie, but certainly 
not in the path of those who have to work for their 
daily bread. The day labourer is as subject to re- 
verses as an absolute emperor— -reverses quite as sud- 
den, and to him quite as great. So it happened to 
our widow. A new law virtually abolished the sale 
of hot potatoes in the precincts of the Tower. It was 
enacted by the authorities, that the dinner-time 
should be extended to an hour; consequently, the 
men went to their homes to dinner ; an alteration 
most just and needful, but fatal, good as it was, to the 
widow's trade. 

She was in a great strait ; there are few depart^ 
ments of honest industry open to an old woman of 
seventy-five. The first thing she thought of doin^ 
was to ask help and provision firom God. Her cause 
committed to Him, she then considered what step 
«he should take. She thought an extm sixpence 
ft week would be some help, and that she Would apply 
$0 the parish for it. Alas t it is said, '^ nusfortoneB 
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never come singly ;" but we are inclined to thinks 
the meaning of this proverb may be found in the fect^ 
that one misfortune often brings on another. Now, 
when the widow applied to the relieving officer, she 
doubtless told the story of her reverses ; and he, 
choosing to conclude that such an aged person waa 
quite unable to earn a living, not only refused the 
sixpence petitioned for, but cut oflf the whole allow- 
ance, and bade her " go into the house/' 

" Go into the house I" With these sad words sound- 
ing in her ears, the widow returned to her lonely 
attic, whither she hadjml^d^r^hYed. '' Go into 
the house I" — ^li§.Az#3ri^6he of that long sad range 
of beds, jHogpwdbd by the aged and infirm, captives 
most of 'tbR by bodily weakness and failing powers, 
even during the day, to their bed-sides ; henceforth 
^eat and drink, and sleep in public, and yet alone ; 
for in the ward for the aged, the meals are brought 
in small tin dishes to the bedside of each of the 
inmates ; to pass weary, monotonous, do-nothing 
days, amongst an assemblage of old women, incapable^ 
for the most pajct, of any occupation ; shut out finjBi 
all the interests of life, and from all association, ex- 
cept with those for the most part as helpless and im- 
becile as themselves.* Worst grief of all, she would bQ 
obliged to bear with the companionship of the un* 
godly, of those to whom '^ the hoary head'' is not "a 

* We do not mean by these obsenrations to reflect on the 
management of workhouses. In the best condiacted woiUmnum^ 
Hm ward for the aged is a ndanokoly sight. 
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crown of glory," not being found in the way of right- 
eousness. 

The widow looked round upon her humble posses- 
sions, and considered what she would part with to 
supply her present wants. She resblved to sell her 
wedding-ring and some sheets. " Oh \" she said to 
her friend the missionary when he called, "if the 
clergyman were but here, who first received me as a 
communicant, my friend through so many, many 
years, he would be my friend now.'' The poor 
widow had moved into strange lodgings, and had not 
even a kind neighbour to help or comfort her. At 
last she reflected that the overseer was a superior 
authority to the relieving officer ; the overseer she 
. kney, and as he lived not very far off, she resolved 
to tell him her story. The overseer heard it with 
pity, and the allowance was restored. He would not, 
however, grant the additional sixpence ; arid the 
allowance having been stopped for four weeks, there 
must have been a- oonsequent accumulation of d^bt 
and difficulty. Besides, the Is. 6d. only paid the 
rent, and the one loaf was not sufficient for the week's 
food. What else could she sell ? 

Well, there was something belonging to her which 
she knew would fetch a good prjce. But, then, it was 
such a favourite, and such a companion ! Day and 
night she would feel so lonesome without it. It was 
her clock. Those only who have lived alone in a 
house, can estimate the companionable qualities of a 
clock; some voice, not our own, to speak to tu by: 
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night and by day. But people must eat, and the 
clock was sold ; fifteen shillings it fetched, so it must 
have been a good clock. This supply lasted some 
time, but food is a daily want, and every day the 
stock of money diminished. 

Could anything be saved out of the rent ? Well, 
yes ; there was an old friend of hers, not much better 
off than herself, and by sharing a room with her, the 
widow could save ninepence per week ; but then she 
would be obliged to sell all her own furniture. With 
a heavy heart she weM- to the broker's. A home is 
a home, if it be but an attic ; and to sell her furni- 
ture was to give up all hope of a home for the rest 
of her days. It was the will of God ; she had no 
other comfort. Walking sorrowfully along, returning 
from the broker's, she met a Christian friend. Struck 
by her sad look, this friend walked along by her side, 
and listened to her tale of troubles. He went home 
with her, up into the attic. "Well,'' he said, "I 
will allow you half a crown fiar eight weeks, and 
here is the first to begin with." So saying, he laicf* 
it on the table, and then added, " Here are two 4ul^ ' 
lings more for the present time, to revive your heart,** 

The widow dropped a few silent tears. " It is the 
Lord who has sent it," thought she. Then turning 
to her visitor, and anxious to shew her gratitude, she 
put into his hands a good copy of the "Pilgrim's 
Progress," in a large type. 

"^■No," said her visitor ; " you can see to read thia 
I o&nnot take it ; but if you die before me^ and lika 
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to leave it to me, I will accept it, and keep it for 
your sake." 

The widow's heart sang for joy. Perhaps she 
thought that, at threescore and fifteen years, she 
need not look far beyond the horizon of eight weeks ; 
&r rather, perhaps, the aged helpless Christian rested 
on the promise— ''Lahai-roi, Jehovah Jireh ^— ^ Thou 
God seest me ! " " Thou wilt provide ! " 

The promise was fulfilled A lady of rank, who 
read the story,* pensioned the widow to the amount 
of half-a-crown per week; so that, with her allow- 
ance,, a trifling amount she still makes by selling 
vegetables, and her pension, the widow, we trust, 
will serve as an example to those who know her, <^ 
the unfailing truth of the words — " Yet never saw 
I the righteous forsaken, nor his seed b^ggbg their 
bread.". 

* Reported in our Magazine, now the Coral Missi&narg Maga^ 
jriiM, Nisbet & Co. The case was mentioned in the journal of the 
Missionary on the Bint Anchor Yard District, Bag Fair, Sep* 
lember 1859. 



CHAPTER IL 



ON THE TRAMP. 




:siD£ a little fire, in a poor man's home in 
Bag Fair, sat a husband and wife, in talk over 
present misery and future dilB&cultiea Per- 
haps the reader will join the humble talk, and see if he 
can give any advice to the sufferera 

The man was Irish ; his wife had been religiously 
brought up ; yes, even in the depths of Eag Fair, 
where the greater part of her life had been spent 
They had four little children. Both the man and wife 
were employed in some part of the process of the 
manufactory of tobacco. For five long months ih» 
husband had been out of work ; but tbe woman be- 
ing engaged in the same business, her little earnings 
supported them for a time. Only partially, however ; 
in addition to what she earned, they were obliged 
to get money, by pawning, first one thing and then 
another, of their little possessions Now a greater 
affliction had fallen upon them ; the wife was vesy 
ill ; twice before she had been in an hospital and 
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was only partially restored ; now she was ill again, 
and unable to work for her children. What was to 
be done ? 

We suppose the reader, if sitting beside that little 
fire, would say, " Go to the workhouse ;" but how much 
more easy it is to say than to do ! The unhappy 
invalid would miss, not indeed the comforts, for 
there were none, but the freedom of her home, and 
the prattle of her children ; the mother and children 
must be parted in the workhouse ; we do not find 
fault with the arrangement, it is probably a necessary 
one, we only sympathise with the sorrow. 

Then there was another trouble, harder still to get 
over, for the poor are used to control their feelings ; 
what was to become of their furniture ? Her sister 
would take in the bed, so that would be safe ; but 
then the tables and chairs and the other things ? A 
countryman of his own, the husband thought, would 
take in these, and might be trusted to take care of 
them. 

Long and anxious was the talk. " It's only for you 

< ^d the children for awhile," said the husband ; he 

'^'ifc^as young ard strong, and could not give up, at any 

rate, the hopes of getting work ; when his sick wife 

and the children had shelter and food, he thought he 

could provide for himself. 

So, at last, it was settled. The bed, the chairs, the 
table, the kettle, &a, were all conveyed to safe places, 
and the husband and wife parted ; she went with hex>^ .. 
,:'(^dren to the workhouse ; he, to a distance to fimi. 

/ 
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work ; he to tramp lonely, and hungry, and sad, along 
the road ; she, to lie down in sorrowful publicity in the 
workhouse ward. 

In the sick monotony of her weary life, there would 
be no change ; we will therefore follow the steps of the 
husband and father. He tramped the whole way on 
foot till he reached Birmingham, where he arrived 
with the additional misfortune of having worn out his 
shoes. Here, he seems to have had a few friends, 
and got a little work ; it was only an occasional job, 
however, not enough to live upon. It was September 
when he started, and winter was now coming on ; a 
hard time to be out of work. 

So he took to the road again, to make a tramping 
tour to some of the great northern towns, and try 
in them for work. It is sad, in the country lanes, 
on the banks by the side of the path, and in the 
broad roads leading from great cities, to pass such 
wayfarers ; the man asleep on the wet ground, with 
his bundle under his head, and his stick by his side, 
the woman watching beside him ; or the husband, 
. followed by the wife, carefully carrying her thin, 
half-famished infant in hir arms, with two or three 

jj ragged little ones toddling after. Sometimes such 
people are vagrants — ^beggars by profession, who gain 
their scanty and wretched livelihood in a dishonest 
manner. Too often, however, we fear they are among 
tiie honest an4 deserving poor, but of work, and 
.tramping about from place to place in the hopes of 

!# getting some. Fbr the time being, however^ thaf. 
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are houseless and miserable vagabonds, and obHged 
to keep company with the sama We doubt not 
our readers may remember passing many such, who 
asked for nothing, and yet whose worn, haggard, and 
hungry looks, half tempted them to offer the help 
which was unasked for. Not that it should be so ; 
a man who receives an alms upon a highway, has 
made one step from honest poverty to vagrancy. 

It was now December, dark, wet, and gloomy* 
Poor James Nellor waff still upon the tramp ; and^ 
many were the miserable adventures he met with* 
One night he slept at a lodging-house ; his fellow* 
lodgers were a man and his wife, persons of the sort 
described above, idle and vicious, who live by begging. 
They had some food in a basket, and were getting 
their sapper. The man asked James Nellor what 
his trade was ? James answered ; and then said to 
the man, " Are you a navvy V " No," said the man ; 
" I was one, but begging is a better trada^' James 
Nellor was no beggar, but even coppers were getting 
few, and the driest crust and the most wretched 
shelter must be paid for. One night, when he was 
V on the tramp to Manchester, some one in the housa 
where he slept told him, that near at hand was the j 
house of a nobleman who gave all poor travellen^ 
applying for it, a pound of bread, a pound of faee^ 
and a pint of beer. Now this would be a great help. 
James Nellor, as we have said, was no beggar, but 
to accept a provision made for poor travelkn myr 
no heggij^, he thought ; and he determined to knock ^ 
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at ifae gate on the morrow. Aocordingly^ on the 
inorrow> when he had walked to the distance at which 
he thought, from description^ the house must be, he 
inquired of a man, coming along in a cart from the 
opposite direction, for the place. " Why, you are a 
mile and a hal^ or two miles beyond it !'' exclaimed 
the man. This was bad news ; but a good meal was 
such a tempting prospect, that James half thought 
he would turn back. The carter persuaded him to 
do so ; he was going that way himself, he said, and 
would direct him. So James Nellor turned back. 

At length they came to the gate leading from the 
xoad to the mansion, and James went in ; many feel- 
ings passed through the man^s breast, as he walked 
up to the housa He had never begged before, he 
reflected, except from persons in his own trade ; but, 
was this begging? What should he say, when he 
JuLOcked at the door ? At last he did knock, and the 
door was opened by a servant. *' Is it true," he in- 
quired, " that poor tramps are relieved, that is, that 
they get refreshment when they call here f " Yes; 
when the master is at home," was the reply, " but he 
is in London now." So saying, the door was shut^ 
and James Nellor was left outside. 

Tired and dispirited, he set out again on his weary 
tramp, only more tired and more hungry than befora 
The wintry moxning, and short afternoon passed away, 
und night was again coming on. The night was eold 
aaid- frosty ; poor James, as he was going on, felt a 
^Qf liihaip and sudden pain in his leg ; he was seized with 
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ifaeumatism. He walked on with considerable pain, 
until lie came to a small, lone public-house, where he 
applied for a night's lodging; it was refused him. 
At a little distance stood a few cottages, the only 
dwellings within many miles. Could he find shelter 
there ? This was very doubtful; but pain and dis- 
tress made him resolve to try. As he was dragging 
himself along, feeling he could go no further, he 
chose out the warmest and driest spot he could find, 
under the hedge, where he determined to lie down 
and pass tlie night, in case he could gain no admis- 
sion at the cottages. He knocked at a door, which 
was opened by a collier's wife. The woman was 
struck by the appearance of suflfering on his faca 
" You seem to be very tired,'' she said, " I will try to 
make you a bed on the floor." How thankfully it 
was accepted we need not record. "Oh !" said poor 
James afterwards, " I should have died that night if 
I could not have got shelter." . 

Next morning, comforted with the warmth and 
rest of the night, he was better, and able to start on 
the tramp again. After a time, he reached Man- 
chester ; but no work was to be had there. Disap- 
pointed at Manchester, he set out for Liverpool ; still 
the same ill success ; no work there. His money and 
strength were now alike exhausted ; but some of his 
own trade, pitying his distress, made a small collec- 
tion for him; it only amounted to three^d-six- 
pence ; but it enabled him to return to 
where he thankfully settled down for a 
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occasional employment. He even managed to send 
his wife as much as fifteen shillings. 

So passed the winter ; then the spring returned. 
James, still having only occasional work, resolved to 
go back'to London, and try again there. His sister, 
a widow, with four little children, kept a small shop 
in London. Arrived there, he went to her ; he 
knew she would help him as much as she could, and 
she did. She gave him permission every night to 
sleep under the counter. After a few weeks' seeking, 
he at length got work. The wages, indeed, were 
very small, but the work was constant, itow he 
might have a Httle home again ; but, alas, there was 
BO wife to make him one ! She had been remov^ 
to an hospital, and his little children left alone ia 
the workhouse. They were better there ; for what was 
a poor lone man to do with four little children? 
The parish oflScers, however, hearing the father had 
returned and had obtained work, insisted upon his 
taking the charge of the children. In vain did 
James beg that, under the circumstances, they might 
remain a little longer in the workhouse; his plea 
could not be listened to. A poor friend came to his 
relief, who had visited the wife during her sickness, 
and who now offered a room on the ground-floor, in 
her own house, for the use of the father and his 
children. After a while the mother came out of the »''. 
hospital, and returned to take a feeble charge of her 
husband and her little ones. Perhaps the small 
xooialb|gl^tdi^ve worn some air of comfort, and the 
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place where they were, have looked like a home onoe 
more ; but when they called on the neighbour who 
had taken charge of their furniture, it was all gone ! 
gold ! lost ! — gone for ever from them ! Only the 
bed, of which the sister had taken charge, remained. 
^ "The poor mother," says the missionaiy in his 
journal, '' ia sometimes better and sometimes worse. 
One day I find her in bed ; and the next time I caU» 
she is out. They have only one chair and a small 
table, probably not their own, as their landlady lend^ 
them some necessary' articles. Their only covering 
at nighl is their clothes." 

Hard thoughts of God and of His providence con- 
Jjributed further to depress the aflBiicted woman. The 
missionary soothed, comforted, and instructed her, 
shewing her how impossible it was for lier to judge of 
God's dealings with man, and of how certainly the 
greatest sorrows would turn to blessings, if borne in 
submission to His will 

He was a welcome visitor, the missionary, in that 
humble room. The wife smiled and praised his 
tracts. The husband was persuaded to go to the 
little meeting in the school-room to hear the word of 
God. He had been brought up a Romanist, but 
was inclined to hear the truth, "Do you know," 
he once said to the missionary, " what T would do for 
the good of Ireland, if I had the power. I would 
teach all the Irish mothers to read, and that would 
do away in time with all ignorance and superstt^. 
tion." 'i: 
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There is a sorrowful cloud in the future still hang- 
ing over this home in Eag Fair. The mother follows 
her little ones about with her eye ; the youngest she 
most fears for, as there is no fender, it was one of the 
things taken from them ; it makes her think when 
she goes into the hospital again, and she feels as 
though time cannot be far distant, who is to take 
care of her children ?* 

* We are thankfal to be able to say, that a few kind friends gave 
some assistance to this family. We publish these true narratives, 
to shew to those interested in the welfare of the labouring poor, 
the sort of difficulties with which they hare to contend. 



CHAPTER IIL 

" LOSING YOUB FOOTING. 
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is one of the trials of the poor, that the 
accidents of life affect them more deeply than 
they do persons of a better class. We do not, 
by the word "accidents," mean to imply chance 
events, in the existence of which we do not believe, 
but only those sudden and unforeseen afflictions from 
the effects of which, when they fall upon a labouring . 
man, he can never, perhaps, in the course of a long 
life, escape. They who live from hand to mouth 
walk always, as regards their temporal concerns, on 
the edge of a precipice, and sometimes, when once 
they lose their footing, they can never regain it. 
This is one of the considerations which should pre- 
vail with us, to consider tenderly the case of the 
honest, destitute, and aged poor. The story of Philip 
Quen, the sailor, is an exemplification of the danger 
of a poor man's losing his footing on the ladder of 
life. 

It was blowing great guns; a tremendoiui saiii 
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swept from time to time the deck of a vessel trem- 
bling in the grasp of the waves, which were roaring 
in the stormy channel between England and Ireland. 
It was the "Cuba,'* bound for Waterford, twenty- 
nine hands on board, and twenty-nine living hearts 
aghast at the circumstances of danger and terror 
around them. The force of the water had burst 
through the dead-light, smashed to pieced the two 
life-boats and the jolly-boat, and the sea was now 
pouring into the vessel, tossing about the heavy 
articles on board as dead leaves are tossed in the 
wind. Twenty or thirty times had the men been 
driven from the pumps. 

Night came on ; the surging of the water and the 
roaring of the wind were the only sounds to be 
heard, as an old seaman, Philip Quen, ascended the 
ladder which led to the poop. " Who goes there ?'' 
said the captain. "Philip Quen." "Philip," con- 
tinued the captain, " you are an old and experienced 
seaman; is there Jything else which yZ think 
might be done?" "Nothing, sir," replied Philip, 
*' but to take to the boats ;" and the old seaman con- 
tinued on his way to the poop. He knew that no- 
thing would save the vessel ; and oppressed with a 
sense of past sins and present danger, thinking, too, 
of his wife and little ones in a dark alley of London, 
he had come to pray. " Father of mercies, save us," 
he said; "spare us yet a little while, and I will 
think of Thee." Suddenly he came in contact, in 
the dark, with one q£ his mates. "What are you 
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doing here ?" he aaked in surprisa " I came here to 
pray/' said the man. " So did I," answered Philip ; 
" and now let us be up and at it" So saying, he 
hastened to the boats. Of these only two remained, 
the other three having been swept away by the sea 

Into the foaming waves, seething like a boiling^ 
cauldron, the storm still raging in the blackness of 
the night, the men proceeded to lower the smaller of 
the two boats. To lower a boat in a tempest is 
of course a difficult and dangerous ujidertaking ; and 
the eyes of the men were fastened on the boat a9» 
dimly visible, it slowly swung over the side of the 
vessel, and every heart rejoiced when, just as it 
touched the water, the hooks at either end gave way 
at the same moment, and it was tossed up and down 
the gigantic waves in safety. Cautiously the men 
descended into the boat, until it held thirteen of 
them. "No more," cried some voices in the ship, 
" that boat is fall." Among its crew were the mate 
and Philip Quen. " God have mercy on your souls,'' 
said the mate to those whom they were leaving, and 
who were preparing the larger boat, in which to fol- 
low them, "and do the best you can.'' In a S^ 
minutes the rising mountains of water hid the vedKl 
from their sight for ever ! 

There was small chance of escape. In the fury q( 
the storm, the darkness of the nighty and the vio- 
lence of the gale, could such a boat live ? About 
half the number of the men threw themselves jfiown 
in the bottom of the boat in despair. The remamdei; 
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full of hope and courage, nerved themselves to over- 
come, [by the help of God, the dangers which me- 
naced them. Of these, one of the greatest was the 
rush of the water into the boat This the mate and 
Philip endeavoured to bale out, the one with his 
" south-wester,'' the other with his boot ; at the same 
time encouragmg their comrades, who were endea* 
vouring to urge on the boat with their oars. But a 
heavy sea struck the oar, first from the hand of one 
man, then firom *that of another ; however, they had 
six oars, so that four were still in usa Night still 
continued; at length, the morning dawned; and, 
with the morning came renewed hope ; more welcome 
still, than morning in the sick room of the dying, is 
dayl^ht to the shipwrecked sailor. Nothing, however, 
was to be seen, except the foaming waters, the leaden 
Aj, and the sea-gulls, birds of the storm, whirling 
over head. 

Hour after hour passed ; and, at length, one of the 
men called out, ** A sail !" All eyes were turned to 
it. " I see it," exclaimed one ; " and I," cried another* 
" Up with the flag-staff !" This was a long pole at 
the bottom of the boat, which, with the handkerchief 
tied to the end, was used for a signal At the news, 
the despairing sufferers, lying in the water at the 
bottom of the boat, rose up, and joined their efforts 
to those of their comrades. Still, hour after hour 
passed away, and the sail, though still in view, was 
not reached. The strength of the men b^an to gife 
way ; the bearer of the flag-staff laid himself Uovisl4u;v 
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rest, when the boat descended into the deep valleys of 
water, and raised it again when the boat was again 
lifted on the height of the waves. They had now 
been sixteen hours on the sea, without food of any 
kind. 

The crew of the schooner, whose sail was Uius 
anxiously watched, had seen floating by, what ap- 
peared to be a ship's safe and skylight They, there- 
fore, thought it possible that a vessel had gone down, 
and would not lightly abandon the search for the 
shipwrecked mariners. The schooner continued to 
hover about ; for nine days the captain had not iseen 
the sun ; he had been about to turn his ship, but he 
foAore a little longer ; that little longer— our boat 
was saved ! The men stretched themselves, in their 
wet clothes, on the bare boards under the deck ; " the . 
best bed,'' said Philip, ** I ever laid my bones upon in 
all my life before. Thou art worth thy weight in 
gold," said he to the little boat, which the captain had 
taken on board ; if I was but a rich man, I would 
take thee home." 

Philip and his comrade had not forgotten their 
prayer. They promised to each other, on board the 
schooner, that they would go to church, and return 
thanks to God, the first Sunday they should be on 
shore. The sailors were landed on the coast of Ire- 
land ; a charitable pittance enabled them to readi 
their several homes. There was happiness in the 
little dark room, in Bag Fair, that night when 1^ 
sailor-father arrived ; but poor Philip, though oveiP- 
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joyed to return to his wife and children, had lost his 
alL 

What was this all? A few pounds in money, 
some articles he had purchased and was bringing 
home, and his outfit. This last was the greatest loss 
of all ; without his outfit he could not take another 
berth ; and what was to become of his wife and chil- 
dren? Nevertheless, as the days passed on, and 
nothing was heard of the other boat, Philip and 
his wife felt more and more thankful for his deli- 
verance. 

Opposite to him in Eag Fair lived two of his com- 
rades ; and, on the first Sunday morning, he knocked, 
ready for church, at their doors. One was ready ; one 
was not. In company with the one who was ready, 
Hulip went to church, to oflfer his thanksgiving to 
God 

But Monday came, and with it Monday's troubles. 
How often it happens that when we have received 
any great gift at the hands of God, we yet fin^.r'.oip: 
trust fail in smaller troubles ! '^ Having ej.^^^w^ 
not/' said our Lord to His doubting discipl^ei^; "and* 
having ears, hear ye not, and do ye not remember ? 
When I brake the five loaves among five thousand, 
how many baskets full of fragments took ye up?" 
From the roaring of the sea, an^^^ horror of the 
storm, God had saved the poor seaman's life, and 
could He not provide for his daily [need ? Philip, 
nevertheless, was i|i sad straitC He could not find 
bread for his family ; and even more than bread did 
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rest, when the boat descended into the deep valleys of 
water, and raised it again when the boat was again 
lifted on the height of the waves. They had now 
been sixteen hours on the sea, without food of any 
kind. 

The crew of the schooner, whose sail was thus 
anxiously watched, had seen floating by, what ap- 
peared to be a ship's safe and skylight. They, there- 
fore, thought it possible that a vessel had gone down, 
and would not lightly abandon the search for the 
shipwrecked mariners. The schooner continued to 
hover about ; for nine days the captain had not seen 
the sun ; he had been about to turn his ship, but he 
foAore a little longer ; that little longer— our boat 
was saved ! The men stretched themselves, in their 
wet clothes, on the bare boards under the deck ; " the . 
best bed,'' said Philip, '* I ever laid my bones upon in 
all my life before. Thou art worth thy weight in 
gold," said he to the little boat, which the captain had 
taken on board ; if I was but a rich man, I would 
take thee home." 

Philip and his comrade had not forgotten their 
prayer. They promised to each other, on board the 
schooner, that they would go to church, fitnd return 
thanks to God, the first Sunday they should be on 
shore. The sailors were landed on the coast of Ire- 
land ; a charitable pittance enabled them to reach 
their several homes. There was happiness in the 
little dark room, in Rag Fair, that night whence 
sailor-father arrived ; but poor Philip, though over- 
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joyed to return to his wife and children^ had lost his 
alL 

" What was this all? A few pounds in money, 
some articles he had purchased and was bringing 
home, and his outfit. This last was the greatest loss 
of all; without his outfit he could not take another 
berth ; and what was to become of his wife and chil- 
dren? Nevertheless, as the days passed on, and 
nothing was heard of the other boat, Philip and 
his wife felt more and more thankful for his deli- 
verance. 

Opposite to him in Eag Fair lived two of his com- 
rades ; and, on the first Sunday morning, he knocked, 
ready for church, at their doors. One was ready ; one 
was not. In company with the one who was ready, 
Hiilip went to church, to oflfer his thanksgiving to 
God 

But Monday came, and with it Monday's troubles. 
How often it happens that when we have received 
any great gift at the hands of God, we yet finc^r.oip 
trust fail in smaller troubles ! '* Having ej^^§iif^ 
not/' said our Lord to His doubting discipl^; " and* 
having ears, hear ye not, and do ye not remember ? 
When I brake the five loaves among five thousand, 
how many baskets fuU of fragments took ye upT 
From the roaring of the sea, anc^^lfe horror of the 
storm, God had saved the poor seaman's life, and 
could He not provide for his daily [need ? Philip, 
nevertheless, was in sad straits! He could not find 
bread for his family ; and even more than bread. did 
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he need an outfit ; it was his meansof liyin^. Everr 
day made the fJ^j poorer and poorer, as every dalr 
they sacrificed something for their subsistenca Still 
they were patient ; the husband and the £a.ther was 
saved. How little do we know of the patience of 
poverty! ''I mind nothing at all^^ said Fhilipy 
'' about what IVe lost, I've such inward satisfaction. 
I'll never despair of Qod'a help/' 

Some men were once in danger of being drowned 
in a river ; their safety depended upon their strength 
holding out until they could swim to the bank^ which 
was lying dark and silent at some distance from th^n. 
Encouraged by the hope of safety, the men put forth 
all their strength ; it was almost too ^, but still th^ 
hoped to gain it As they came near they perceived 
the darkness was not land, but the shadow of a rock 
in the water ; the land itself was lying some distance 
yet beyond, not so fer, however, but that, having at- 
tained this spot, they might yet reach it. Th^ 
struck out again, and reached it; the shadow of 
that rock had saved their lives. It had given them 
hope. 

It was hope in God, and a courageous determinAi- 
tion to do his duty, which had helped to save I^ilip 
Quen in the shipwreck. It was hope in Qod, and the 
same courageous determination, which helped him 
through the weary days of want and sufferii^ in hia 
poor room at home. 

After a time Philip Quen got a bertiii again, bat 
he could not rejdace his outfit mx recover his lor- 
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mer positioio. He is still hoping on, and strug- 
gling to maintain his wife and children in their house 
in Rag Fair ; but, without any fault of his, he has 
" lost his footing," and, as yet, he has not been able 
to regain it 




CHAPTER IV. 

HOME WOBK AMONG THE POUCE. 

)E often think how strange a scene to many of 
us would be the London streets at night I 
The very places we are most familiar with by 
day, with their glittering shops and crowded thorough- 
fares, we should scarcely know by night. Few people, 
perhaps, are aware how much missionary work there 
is to do in the London streets after dark, * and how 
much is done by the City Mission. It is the city 
missionary who goes aft;er midnight from one low 
public-house to another, carrying to the outcasts, 
whom he finds assembled there, the message of warn- 
ing and of love. It is the city missionary who walks 
the streets with the policeman, sometimes at two oi 
three o'clock in the morning, trying to familiariae 
himself with the duties, troubles, and temptations of 
his hearer. " One day,'' says the missionary to ih^ 
police, ''I gave a constable a tract with mynatM 
marked on it. As soon as he saw what it wa^lMl^' 
took off his bat, and raising the lining, drew forth a 
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tract, which he handed to me, saying, * Did you give 
me that, sir ?' * I have no doubt of it, but I do not 
recollect/ ' Perhaps you will, sir, when I tell you, 
that one night, as St Paul's clock struck twelve, you 
laid your hand on my arm, and said, * My friend, if you 
should die before that clock strikes again, where would 
your soul be V He then told me that that question 
set him thinking. He found that he had no well- 
grounded hope for eternity, became deeply anxious, 
read the Bible, prayed, and . attended a place of wor- 
ship ; some person, whom he met there, took great 
interest in his case ; and now when, after thie lapse of 
some months, I met him again, he could say, in 
answer to the question I put to him at our first 
meeting, ' I trust I should be with Christ in glory !' '* 
We have stated, in a former chapter, that we think 
missionaries to villages and small county towns ought 
to Ui/nerate, One of the great difficulties encountered 
by an earnest and conscientious clergyman, in such 
localities, is the sa/meness of his work. In London, 
the case is entirely diflferent ; among the extreme 
poor, especially, their very migratory habits makes a 
difficulty of an opposite kind ; among all classes of 
labouring men there, it may be said, the work is 
always new. This is especially the case as regards 
the police. In July 1866, the total number of men 
in the force was 6817 ; during the four years pre- 
ceding that date, 1276 men were dismissed, and 
4M[07 resigned, died, or were pensioned. It only 
required 134 more men to have left during those 
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few years, to have made the number of new men 
equal to the whole number of the police. The changes 
averaging 11 50 per annum, it must consequently, at 
all times be, to a great extent^ a new police force. 
Some leave the London force, because they are ap- 
pointed to duty in the country; some, concerning 
whom the missionary has begun to hope, leave be- 
cause they cannot bear the raillery of their comrades ; 
some, because they cannot have a portion of the Sab- 
bath to themselves ; some emigrata ^^ I sometimes 
seem,'' says the missionary, "almost to envy those 
who can gather their little bands together, and say, 
These are ' the children God has given me \ but Gk)d 
has largely blessed me in my work, and when I get 
to heaven, I shall know how many He^has given ma" 
Sometimes people speak of a missionary, as though 
he were interfering with the work of the clergy ; as 
though, where the clergy are diligent and faithful, 
there were no room for a missionary. Whereas the 
work is different ; the business of a missionary is to 
acquaint himself &mUiarly with each individual ia 
S dUkict. The duties id business of a parish 
render this impossible to the most zealous clergy- 
man. " I once spent an evening," says the same 
missionary, "with the popular clerjman of a wealthy 
parish. I knew he heM a servicfS the station. I 
I asked him about it. He spoke of the men as 
respectful and attentive. ^Do they ever speak ta 
you f I said. * Oh dear, no !' * Nor you to theoEi, 
except in conducting the service?' *No,' I tiien 
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told him bow I worked 'Oh/ said he, 'we cannot 
get at them in that way : you have the advantage 
f^v us. you stand on the Lme footing with thT- 
selves.' '* 

" I told him how I worked f and how does he 
work ? His office is to visit the policemen at the 
stations and section-houses, at their homes, at the 
poUce courts, in short, wherever he can, without 
interfering with their duties. At the stations, he 
regularly holds meetings for the purpose of religious 
instruction. In the drill seasons he follows the drill 
sergeant, and gettmg to the station just before the 
drill closes, persuades the men to stay to a short ser- 
vice ; sometimes be meets them on their parade 
ground, or in the mess-kitchen, where all the un- 
married men have their meals together, or in the 
way to and from, or at Bow Street ; but his influence 
is chiefly acquired by the kind familiar intercourse, 
which mixes itself with the home-life of each person, 
by the teaching which has respect to the individual, 
not only as a man and a policeman, but as a husband 
—a father — a friend ; which extends itself to all the 
circumstances of his daily life, in his home as well as 
on his beat. 

" When I enter a dirty, untidy dwelling,'* says the 
missionary, speaking of such home visits, " I always 
suspect there is something very wrong either in the 
man or his wife, and I am not often mistaken. Call- 
ing once at a house to see a sick man, I heard there 
was another policeman living in the same house, so 
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I went up to his room. I did not like the appear- 
ance of the place^ everything was so untidy. Though 
the man had come ofif duty at six o'clock in the 
morning, and had had br^ak£a.st as soon as he came 
home, yet the things were still on the table. Some 
dirty clothes were lying about, as if looked up for 
washing ; all seemed bad. I at once came to the 
conclusion that one, or both the dwellers there, was a 
friend to the pubUcan. In a few minutes the wife 
came in, and I saw her slip something which looked 
very like a bottle into a comer. I began to talk to 
them about the place, and said their home led me 
to suppose they did not love God. I saw by their 
looks at each other that they each suspected the 
other had told me something ; however, I set that 
matter right, and after a little talk with them, they 
began to blame each other for drinking, and neglect- 
ing to take care of home. Cases of this kind were 
common, tiow they are rare, there is a great change 
in the home and family throughout the force gene- 
rally." . 

There was one man to whom the missionary had 
often spoken in vain. At length he left the force, 
and the missionary heard no more of him. Saunter- 
ing by a churchyard one day, this man's eye fell upon 
a tombstone, inscribed with a text, which the mis- 
sionary had once dwelt upon at one of his meetings 
at the station, as having given comfort to a dying 
man. He began to consider, to ask himself what 
good he had ever got by what he had heard ? "So 
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he took to religion,'' as one of his comrades said. 
He now felt anxious concerning his soul, and set 
about reforming his life. But it would not do ; at 
length he was driven to the only refuge, and found 
peace and joy in Jesus Christ Meeting the mis- 
sionary in after years, when he had become a truly 
Christian man, he told him that those words spoken 
by him in the meeting at the station were the means 
of leading him to Qod. 

There was another, a careless, wild young fellow, 
belonging to the force, who never would listen to any 
religious instruction. He had been several times re- 
ported for misconduct, and at length resigned to save 
himself from being dismissed, Having resigned, he 
ceased to be under the missionary's charge, and he 
heard no more of him, until one day, being told that 
a policeman was lying sick in an hospital, he went 
to visit him, and found, to his surprise, his former 
acquaintance, as wild and reckless as ever. He had 
returned only a short time before to the police force, 
and been hurt in a fray when on duty. When he 
left the hospital the missionary obtained a promise 
from him that he would abstain from drink; this 
promise he kept for a little time, but soon became a 
drunkard again. At length, brought low by extreme 
poverty and disease, he began to think of Ihe future. 
It was a thought, however, full of bitterness to him ; 
:all his sins seemed to be set before him in fearful 
array, and no way of escape could he see. When 
told of the Lord Jesus, he said he had so often bias- 
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phemed His holy name> he could not look for merqr 
there. At last it pleased God to bless the woid 
spoken by the missionary, and the promises of Grod 
found an entrance to his heart He made a public 
profession of his faith by uniting himself to tiie 
people of God, and continued stedfast in his ChriBtian 
calling. 

'' The Lord sent a word unto Jacob, and it lighted 
upon Israel/' Jane was a young servant girl, the 
daughter of a policeman. She " walked," as the say- 
ing is, with a young man, who persuaded her to go 
with him of an evening to dancing-places. As she 
could not get leave to go out often enough to jdeaae 
herself and her admirer, at his entreaties, she gave 
notice to leave, and took a lodging until she could 
obtain another placa Among the young girls who 
fall into evil, the large proportion who have been do- 
mestic servants is an appalling consideration ; bufc it 
does not wholly originate in bad mistresses or bad 
places. One great cause is, that the young girls, 
from the mere fact of getting their own living, are 
too early set free from parental control, and no other 
is substituted for it ; it is a fact seldom recognised by 
either party, that the mistress holds, for the time 
being, in some sense, the place of a mother. Many a 
lady will say, " Provided my servants do their work 
well, I do not trouble myself any further I" A very 
un-Christian mode of reasoning in one whose abso-« 
lute duty, in the sight of God, is, to ^' look weU to the 
ways of her household,"' whatever her domestic cir- 
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enmstances may be ; and it ought to be inculcated, 
as a duty on young females, to submit to the control 
of their mistres& For no office are women mission- 
aries more needed, than to \yatch over that dass from 
whence come our domestic servants. We think that 
such a mission would bear the same relation to the 
Hescue Society, as the Refuge does to the Reforma- 
tory. Jane was a respectable girl ; she did not in- 
tend to do more than gratify her love of pleasure. 
Evening afifcer evening, she went out with her lover ; 
but she- always returned home in good time. At 
length, one evening, she stayed and stayed, until 
be persuaded her it was too late to return, and 
she knew* it was; but she would not go home with 
him. "Then what would she do?" She did not 
know. She wandered about with him from street 
to street, wearied, frightened, and miserable. At 
length she suddenly caught sight of her father, 
the policeman. We need not say how glad the 
&ther was to rescue his child. He could not be pre- 
vailed upon to let her go to service again ; he deter- 
mined that she should learn some business, the work 
of which could be done at home, and at home he 
kept her. A year or t^o passedaway, and the father 
was taken ilL His illness was very long, and, of 
course, the missionary visited him continually ; but 
his visits and instructions were very coldly received, 
^t length, his recovery being hopeless, he was pen- 
fdoned, and the missionary went to pay his farewell 
call, and take leave of him, with rather & heav^ 
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heart Sitting behind her father, he saw the daugh- 
ter, weeping. He was about to speak to her, when 
she made signs to him to take no notice ; and when 
he left she followed him out of the room. On ques- 
tioning her, he found, to his surprise and joy, that 
his visits to the man, which had seemed so hopeless, 
had been blest to the daughter, who heard him as 
she sat at work in an adjoining room. She had felt 
too timid to speak to him on the subject ; but think- 
ing this was the last time she should see him, she 
found courage to address him. It was not the last 
time; for though the man was dismissed, the mis- 
sionary, under these circumstances, continued to visit 
the family. He was surprised and delighted to find 
how much Jane knew of religious truth ; how gently, 
and yet how certainly, the Lord had led her, by 
means of his instructions, on the narrow way. She 
soon obtained confidence to make an open confession 
of her faith, and her sweet influence appeared to gain 
constantly on her suffering father, until he, too, 
seemed not far from the kingdom of God. 

One man left the force during the war in the 
Crimea, having volunteered to join the Commissariat 
at Yarna. On his return, being questioned about 
his religious privileges, he replied, " O, sir, how many 
times have I longed to be back in the Library, 
hearing one of your discourses! — the thought of 
djring abroad was dreadful'^ An officer lately md^ 
at a public meeting, that ''he was in the Crimen 
dunng the first winter the army was Inhere ; and he 
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might safely say, that if the chaplain of the division 
to which he was attached was enabled to attend to 
the burials of the men, it was quite as much as he 
could do."* 

*' Oh !" said another man, " I am so happy, I feel as 
if I could stop the people in the streets, and tell them 
what God has done for my souL'' Nor was this the 
mere outburst of enthusiasm ; he continued to walk 
in the ways of the Lord ; his mind expanded, and he 
learned to live as one who feels that he has an im- 
mortal soul, which is to dwell witli God for ever. 
This man was more than fifty years old, when he was 
first led to think of his Saviour. He soon after left 
the force, his time of service having expired. 

Sometimes the men will remain behind after a 
meeting, to speak to the missionary. Once a back- 
slider, whose heart was touched, in some of the night 
services, meeting a neighbour, who was also a police- 
man, and had been with him to the same service, was 
asked by him, " What he thought of the discourse the 
other night?" This question led them to compare 
thoughts ; a third man joining them, they agreed to- 
gether to take the first opportunity of speaking to the 
missionary, which they accordingly did, staying be- 
hind for that purposa 

" I'm a persecuted woman,'' said a religious person 

to him one day, " my husband persecutes me sadly 

oa account of my religion,'' "Does he?" said the 

miasionary, " but perhaps you are one of those who 

* General Laurence's speech at Bath, 7tli March 18d0> 
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have no word of encouragement for the unconverted f* 
This Beemed to the woman a just reproof; the next 
time fihe saw the missionary she said, ''She had 
prayed and striven against her error, and she thought 
she had succeeded, for the other day, slie heard her 
husband say to one of the children, * Why, mother's 
better tempered than she was ; I declare home is 
getting comfortabla' '^ She now leads, where she 
tried to drive, and the home is happy. 

" My old woman wants to see you,'' was the mes- 
sage brought one day by an aged policeman to the 
missionary. Upon calling at the time appointed, he 
found that, if the old woman did want to see him, 
the old man was equally anxious. They were quite 
a simple couple, and it seemed that the man had 
taken home as much as he could remember of what 
he had heard at the meetings, and they had talked it 
over and over, till they b^an to feel that they had 
only heard enough to make them long for mora 
With child-like simplicity they received the word, and 
began to feel something of the comfort of Divine love ; 
the woman advanced the quickest, but the man 
seemed to have a happy sense of the love of GfoA 
Wishing to try whether the woman was indeed fest- 
ing wholly on Christ, the missionary, one day, 
asked her, " if she thought she should ever be good 
enough to get to heaven ¥' She looked at him ear^ 
nestly. " Good enough V said she, " why, sir, I never *^ 
had any goodness, and I am sure I seem to have lesV^^ 
every day ; if God does not give me heaven till I get \^ 
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myself good enough, I shall never get there ; but you 
read to us, * the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin." Ah I sir, that's the comfort!'" Months 
passed away, and the missionary never had reason to 
doubt of their having experienced that comfort 
They havfe now joined the people of God in Church 
fellowship. 

There was one man, the son of a brickbumer, in the 
country ; he was ill-treated by his father, and turned 
out of doors, when a child, to get his living as he could. 
The boy came up to London, riding, for a good part 
of the way, on the chains which hung under the road 
waggons. Arrived in London, he entered upon the 
disreputable calling of a tramp. One day he saw a 
horse run away, and succeeded in stopping it The 
grateful owner took him into his service, and as he 
conducted himself well, after a few years he got him 
a place in the police force. He was a steady, moral 
man, but far from God ; in fact, he had a quarrel 
against God, for a supposed wrong ; one after another, 
every one of his children had died before it was a year 
old ; one, a sweet little fellow, alone was left, and as 
he was eleven months old, the father felt secure, but 
before the birthday came round, the child was taken. 
Into this desolate home the missionary came with 
comfort and instruction, meet for the angry and 
wounded spirit ; the word of God prevailed, and after 
a time the father acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Lord. '• This seemed a sort of turning-point,'' ob- 
flenres the missionary ; " they were led, both the man. 
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and his wife, to think ; they invited me to their house, 
and eagerly sought instruction. I had to teach the 
man as if he had been still a child ; but as he learned, 
his mind expanded, his spirit became humble, and 
he strove earnestly to obtain a sense of forgiveness. 
The wife advanced more quickly and quietly, as is 
generally the case, but they each looked to Christ 
alone ; they rested on Him, and found peace ; they 
may not be bright Christians, but I believe they are 
real ones.'' 

" Grandfather !" said a child at the station to an 
aged policeman, holding in his little hand a tract, at 
which he was looking very intently, ". Grandfather ! 
do you love Jesus ?" It was a home thrust, and the 
man tried to evade it ; the child persisted ; " but do 
you, grandfather, because this book says, if you don% 
you won't go to heaven." For ten years the old man 
had attended the meetings, and heard the gospel, but 
now the spark was struck. He went to the mis- 
sionary. "Tell me of Jesus, sir, I want to know 
about Him. I want to love Him." 

Sitting by the side of a sick policeman, the tnis- 
sionary once found his poor blind mother ; at the 
sound of his voice she started up, stretched out her 
hands towards him, and clasping his, exclaimed, 
" Dear, blessed man ! if it had not been for you, my 
soul would have been as dark as my body is !" As 
in the story of Jane, it had happened, that '* the Lord 
sent a word unto Jacob and it lighted upon Israd.** 
The missionary having formerly attended this man 
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tbrough a, long sickness, the reading, conversation, 
prayers, dropped into the heart of the mother ; she 
had not then lost her eyesight. She attended the 
means of grace, sought pardon through Christ, and 
found peace in believing. It was, indeed, " something 
laid up for a rainy day.'' 

" A volume of tracts was lying ^ a little side table,'' 
we are quoting now from the missionary's journal 
"I was pleased to see them bound and carefully 
covered, as they had all been received from me ; on 
one was written, ' Johnny's Book' ' What does that 
mean V I said. ' Oh, sir, Johnny loved that book so 
much, he had it in his hand when he died ;' it was 
The Young Cottager !" 

♦ ♦•♦♦♦ 

" ' Excuse me, sir, but is what you have just said 
quite true ? '" 

" It has been uttered as the truth of God, and I be- 
lieve I have not said a word which I cannot prove from 
Scripture ; but what in particular do you allude to ?" 

" Well, is it true that sin can be so completely taken 
away, that a man may know it for a certainty ?" 

" Yes ; thousands have realised it" 

" Then they must be happy people ! " 

The inquirer was a Romanist ; the occasion, an 
address just concluded, on '* Justification by Faith." 

* m m * * m 
Grumble — grumble — a man went on scolding the 

police authorities for having done nothing towards th0 
missionary's support, scolding the men because they 
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had not set any proper value on what had been such a 
blessing to the force — the labours of the missionary. 
**I think you are looking at the wrong side/' said 
the latter, "for last year I had 25,000 hearers pre- 
sent at my different services ; I did not, howevOT, see 
you among them ?" 

" No ; business often prevented that'' 

" During the year several men were brought to a 
knowledge of the truth and gave their hearts to God, 
but you are not on my list as one V 

" There, there, don't go any further. I have got 
the worst this time, but do give me a call next time 
you come this way. I must be gone now." 

'' But stop, there is one other matter. How much 
a year do you give to the support of the police mis- 
sionary V 

*' Dear, bless me ! My clerk has left one of his 
papers behind; I must despatch it immediately. 
Good bye ; give me a call soon." 

Great numbers of the men purchase Bibles when 
once they begin to know the value of such. At one 
time 400 of the men subscribed each for a family 
Bible, the price of which was one guinea. Books of 
prayers are also asked for, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing family worship. On these occasions, the 
missionary frequently goes to offer the first prayer 
amidst the gathered household, as to make a begin- 
ning, is always the most difficult part One man 
•aid he had long wished to do so, but feared the op^ 
position of his wife, until she entered the room whwnl. 
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he had knelt down to pray alone, as was his custom 
before going out on his night duty. " I don't think 
you are right, she said ; "if you need to pray for 
yourself, I am sure you need to pray for me and the 
children.'' 

" I do pray for you." 

" Then why don't you pray wUh us ?" 

"My husband is a true Christian," said the woman 
afterwards to the missionary, " he does everything he 
pan to make us comfortable ; but I do wish he would 
talk to us more about religion." 

It is the pictures of home missionary work among 
the police which we have principally endeavoured to 
set before our readers. We might enlarge the same, 
and shew the missionary at the station-house by the 
side of the apprehended prisoner, endeavouring to 
instruct, or awaken the conscience, to soothe the 
unhappy girl just rescued from the water, or bring 
some other guilty individual to repentance. We 
might shew him detecting the Mormonite in the 
force, and staying his evil influence. We might shew 
him at his weekly meeting, held night after night, at 
the different section-houses, urging the message of 
salvation upon his hearers; and the policeman on 
his beat, very late at night, recalling the words, and 
striving to draw nigh unto Gk)d. But it is chiefly in 
the number of Bibles subscribed for, the home made 
happy, the family prayer begun, the hope of salva- 
tion awakened ■ in sickness, or, what is better far, iu 
h^nHh, that we have chiefly endeavoured to shew 
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his great usefulness. We wish, also, to point out to 
our readers, both in the case of the police, and also in 
that of the cabmen,* the great advantage of having 
missionaries whose work is among particular classes 
of working men. It is to this, as well as to the system 
of house-to-house visitation, that we owe the multi- 
tude of plans for the advantage of working people, 
whose source has been in the labours of the London 
City Mission. The missionary becomes acquainted 
with the peculiar troubles, wants, and temptations of 
particular classes and the causes of them, and then, 
finding ready aid from those who have influence and 
authority, he is able to lessen them. Let us take, for 
an example, the establishment of the mess kitchens 
in tbe police force. The following is the account 
given of it in the missionary's journal : — 

"The section-houses, where the single men live, 
were formerly filthy places. One common kitchen 
served for cooking, eating, smoking, and brushing 
clothes ; and was, in fact, the only place where men 
could attend to anything they had to do at home. 
They had no other room except their bedroom, and 
they were not allowed to be there except at certain 
hours. NoWy every section-house is kept thoroughly 
clean, and beside the kitchen there are washing and 
cleaning rooms, and a room called the library, kept 
on purpose for the use of those who wish to read or 
write. Newspapers and books are provided. For- 
merly, when men came off duty at two o'clocki they 

* See Sins of the Day, Chap. UL ' \ 
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bad to cook their dinner, and the confusion and dis^ 
comfort may be imagined. Say a dozen men came 
in, after five hours' duty ; there is one fire ; all want 
to cook at one time ; they quarrel, swear, fight — ^but 
enough^ . The consequence was, that men went to 
public-houses and got their dinner, preferring a tap- 
room to the home provided for them! And then, as 
to food, some men spent almost all their money on 
it, and others nearly starved themselves to save 
money. I have seen one man eat a pound of beef 
for his dinner, and I have seen another cut a red 
herring in half to make it serve two days. Now a 
cook is kept, and every man in the section- house has a 
regular mess, and that ready at a certain time, which 
costs them less than providing for themselves sepa- 
rately. When I became pretty well acquainted with 
the force, I felt that the young men were being 
ruined ; that the loss of home comforts drove them 
to the public- house or out of the service ; and I wrote 
to the Chief Commissioner, then Colonel Rowan, 
making known to him the state of things as they then 
were. He sent a very kind answer, thanking me for 
my letter, and promising to bear in mind what I had 
written. Soon after the improvements began ; and 
the effect on the men has been, that single men now 
remain in the force, and drunkenness is the excep- 
tion, instead of a prevailing evil,''* So much for 
*' preventive measures I" It would be difficult to say 

* See also tlie London City Mission Magazine for October 1859u 
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how large an amount of sin and evil might be done 
away with by the timely employment of such. 

We would fain commend to those who have read with 
interest and sympathy these few records of the bless- 
ing which has followed home missionary work among 
the police, the consideration that the City Mission has 
no missionary to the letter-carriers of London, a class 
amongst whom offences against the law have multiplied 
to a fearful extent of late years ; partly from the pecu- 
liar temptations to which they are exposed, some of 
which admit of a remedy. " I have stated/' * says the 
Rev. John Davis, the ordinary of Newgate, in a letter, 
dated 20th November 1860, "that there cannot be 
less than one hundred servants of the post-office now 
suffering penal servitude, but this is much under 
the truthy The rule of the London City Mission is, 
not to appoint a missionary unless a portion of his 
salary is guaranteed by the public. We appeal to 
the thousands and tens of thousands of English 
people,'' who are daily indebted to the "London 
Letter-Carriers," to grant them this boon. Let us 
endeavour to rescue them, as a body, from so much 
sin and degradation. A missionary of good judg- 
ment, constantly employed among them, might suc- 
ceed in devising and obtaining a remedy for those 
evils from whence arise some of their peculiar temp- 
tations. Above all, he might carry to them that» 
which is the remedy for all sin, the message of sal- 
vation in Jesus Christ. * 

* Before the Court of Aldermen. // 



CHAPTER V. 



THE HEDGE FLOWEB. 




j^AY after day, as a city missionary passed over 
Pad<&igton Green, a sight met his view in a 
retired part of it which called forth his tender 
sympathy. Shrinking out of view, taking no notice 
of any one, there sat, hour after hour, an old woman, 
and a young girl almost twelve years old. The poor 
little girl, diseased and suffering as children exposed 
to such early hardships generally are, used to sit on 
the ground with her head on her mother's shoulder ; 
they spoke to no one, and no one spoke to them. 
But the missionary could not pass them by. " What 
were they doing there V he inquired ; " they were 
hoTnelesSy" the mother replied. " Once they lived in 

D Street, but now they had no home." " How 

did they live?" "They got a very few halfpence 
during the day ; at night they went to a coffee-shop, 
where they used to sit and sleep/' When they lived 

in D Street, the little girl used to go to the 

George Street Ragged SchooL 
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The missionary thought that the best thing to be 
done for the child was to place her in a refuge, and for 
that purpose he made the case known to those who 
were able to help. It was sad to take her from her 
old mother, but sickness, dirt, and want were de- 
stroying the child. "She was,*' said the compas* 
sionate missionary, " down trodden." The father 
he found was still alive, and, probably by his per- 
suasion, the parents agreed to go into the workhouse, 
when the child was provided for. At length, one 
Saturday the missionary came for her, and took her 
to her new home. 

It was too late ; hunger, hardshijj^w^d sickness 
had done their work on that young an^^eMe frame. 
She lingered a little while and then died. 

" The case of Ellen Major,''^said the matrdn of the 
Home * which gave her shelter at the'last, " was the 
most trying we ever received, yet it was a great 
mercy that such an object of pity should have been 
rescued, and that every blessing that could have been 
desired, was granted on her behalf. Her death was a 
happy one ; she was contented and thankful for all 

* The child was placed in one of the Homes at Camden Town 
in connection with the Kescne Society, through the Coral Fond, 
a lady kindly giving a subscription for that purpose. 

It is a melancholy fact,*^ and one of frequent occurrence, that 
when children are exposed to hardships and privations in their 
early years, no amount of care and kindness afterwards bestowed 
upon them can remedy the evil. Sometimes it affects the mind, 
sometimes the body. All who are acquainted with the yoong in- 
mates of refuges in this country know how oflbeii the succour of th^ 
Christian philanthropist comes too late. 
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that she received, and her helplessness lasted but a 
short time. Her parents came frequently to see her, 
and the mother was by her side when she died ; the 
father had just left. I felt God had ordered it so, 
that he was allowed to return to the workhouse, and 
rest in hope that night. I will name two or three 
little things in the child, pleasing in death. One of our 
little girls had, a few days previously, worked a book- 
marker with * Lord help me ' upon it. I had said, 
• How nice for you, Ellen, if I pin it by your side on 
the- wall, and repeat it when your pain returns,' and so 
it was done ; but the child added, * Good, good, good 
Lord, help is^ many times, On her mother coming 
the day she died, Ellen said, * Mother, see,' turning 
to another book-marker, ' The Lord is my shepherd, 
I shall not want.' I asked her if she loved every one. 
She replied * Yes.' About an hour before she died. 
she wished the girls would sing. It happened that 

Mr C came to shew a magic lantern, and had 

not long before seen her, so that all were engaged in 
the school-room, except the mother and myself ; when 
the time came she died without a moan, a struggle, 
or a sigh. 

" The poor child had been a sufferer for years, and 
it seems at eight years old had lain in a trance three 
days ; she had been much worse and more helpless 
than before she died, and without common neces- 
saries. The state of her body when we received her 
was so bad, and, together with her clothing, was so 
covered with vermin, that it took two hours to clean 
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her ; during the time she was here, it continued to 
cause us anxiety. 

*^ Another sad addition to this sad stoiy is, that the 
missionary who brought her here on the Saturday 
caught cold, and was placed in his coffin on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

*' The parents of Ellen have left the workhouse. 
They hoped to procure work, and so took an empty 
room ; we made [them a bed by cutting up small 
pieces. A lady also kindly gave me a blanket, sheet, 
and counterpane, another gave me two shillings and 
sixpence to buy a few little necessaries, and make the 
poor woman a dress for the funeral, and comfortably 
clothe the poor man ; people coidd not be more 
grateful than they were. I merely name these little 
things to shew how good God has been." 



CHAPTER VI 



A STABT IN LIFE. 




[EBE is something pleasant to human nature 
in opntemplating the rise of an individual 
from a low to a high estate. It is a constant 
theme in story-books, both for the young and old ; 
we find a man a beggar, and leave him a prince ; or, 
if not a prince, a great man, rich, honourable, and 
with many friends. It is not, we suspect, love for 
our fellow-creatures, or pleasure in their prosperity, 
which makes this picture such an agreeable one ; but, 
that what has happened to one person, may happen 
to another ; and that, when we are engaged in erecting 
any of those pleasant dwellings called " castles in the 
air," we transfer the adventures of the fortunate indi- 
vidual to ourselves. It is true these great changes do 
very frequently take place ; but they are ordinarily 
the result of a long life of industry and perseverance, 
combined with ability, and are too frequently only 
obtained at its close. But the^e is another great 
change in society, not so pleasant to think of^ thou^ 
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it maybe, more profitable ; it is, when a^ person, bom 
in affluence, well-educated, and possessing abundance 
of blessings, sinks down and dies, among the most 
miserable, and sometimes among the most degraded, 
of the poor. Such changes are not much known,.nor 
much talked about ; the individual goes doMm as be- 
neath the dark waters, only reappearing again upon 
the surface in the records of those, whose office it is 
to help and succour the miserable and the desolate 
in great cities. 

On the floor of a dark room, in a dark court, in one 
of the worst neighbourhoods of London, an old man 
of about eighty was lying very ill. He had not been 
iU very long, about a week ; neighbours and chari- 
table persons had shewn an interest in his sufferings. 
Some had come to read to him ; and, as this seemed 
to afford the old man comfort, a friend suggested to 
his wife to send for the missionary. He was very ill, 
and his wife sat silently watching him ; if he should 
die , but the missionary would soon come. 

He did come, but not soon enough to speak either 
comfort or hope to the sufferer. A few minutes be- 
fore he entered the room, the old man died. The 
missionary looked round on a sad scene. There were 
present, several poor but sympathising neighbours. 
Of furniture the room was nearly bare ; there was no 
bed ; only some loose, brown stuff, scattered on the 
floor where the dead man was lying, which had been 
shaken out of its cover, that the cover jnight be sold, 
or pawned for food ; there was no blanket nor sheets 
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only a small^piece of canvas which had been thrown 
over the sick. And upon whom was the missionary 
looking? Who was this poor old man? The mis- 
sionary's thoughts went back to his own youth ; for 
he saw lying there, a ship-captain and owner, the 
native of a village in the north, only three miles from 
his own birthplace, and whither he used, in early days 
to resort, to read the Bible to the cottagers. 

Whatever the old man's sins or sorrows might have 
been, he seemed to have managed, while he lived, to 
have kept out of the workhouse, and to have sup- 
ported his wife, who was much younger than himself, 
and her little son, a boy about twelve years old. His 
widow was now obliged to look out for some yet more 
wretched and cheaper place, in which to lodge herself 
and her child. She found one in another alley, a ground- 
floor, behind a barber's shop, of which apartment the 
missionary's description is, " this room is only like 
a large closet as regards size, and is almost empty." 

There are few employments more beneficial to the 
character, than that of the London city missionary. 
He is continually occupied in seeking out the vicious 
and the miserable, in the hope of rendering them, by 
ihe good tidings which he brings them, less vicious 
and less miserable. The emolument is small and fixed ; 
equal only to that of a good artisan ; it has nothing to 
tempt the covetous, and being fixed, the daily duties 
cannot be touched with the thought of it ; to do 
tiliem justice, we think there exist but few bodies of 
men, possessing more ready sympathy, more wide- 
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spread benevolence, and more earnest Christianily, 
than the London city mis8ionaiie& In the present 
instance^ the interest and friendship of the miasionarj 
followed the poor widow to her " empty closet/' and 
centred particularly on the ragged little boy of 
twelve ; for who knows better than a London ddj 
missionary^ the temptation and imhappiness of a 
child's life in the streets ? The little fdlow had a 
good character ; for a year past he had been attaokd- 
ing a ragged school, and the master spoke very highly 
ofhim. He was very anxious indeed to earn his own 
living ; but how ? was the question. The first tbii^ 
the missionaiy did for him, was to take away hit 
rags, and clothe him in some respectable garments, 
which a lady had kindly given him for the use of the 
poor. The next thing was to get him into a refbge^ 
where he might be fed, receive some instruction in 
reading and writing, and be taught a trade. But he 
tried in vain ; there was a &tal obstacle ; it was 
the little fellow's good character. Our readers, per- 
haps, wm think this strange ; but unhappily, whfle 
there are a great number of rofoimatories, where boys 
convicted of crime may be received and instructed, 
there are very few indeed where children only desti- 
tute can be received, without payment Unsuocess- 
ful in this attempt, the missionary next bethought 
himself of the Shoe-blacks' Society ; and, pleased to 
see his respectable appearance in his tidy clothes^ he 
promised to call at the ** empty closet'' on a oertain 
day, and take the candidate with him. 
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It dofes not appear upon what the mother and son 
oon^ved to live during this time ; the poor woman 
wae earnestly desirous to do something, but she had 
eertainly nothing to do. Perhaps it would be better, 
the missionary thought, for her son to go into the 
Shoe-blacks' Society, where he might earn something, 
thim into a refuge, where he could earn nothing. 
Better for the present, it might be, but not for the 
fiiture ; one great cause of the extreme poverty of 
the poor, is the necessity of thinking only of the pre- 
serat ; if the boy could have been admitted into a 
refuge, and taught a trade, he might in future days 
have been able to support himself and his mother ; 
but what could a little helpless ignorant fellow of 
twelve, earn? However, he was glad enough to 
accompany his friend the missionary, on a visit to the 

master of the Shoe-black School The master 

heard the story ; but what was the surprise and dis- 
may, both of the missionary and his little friend, when 
they heard that the latter could not be admitted. 
" No I not with such a good character V " No ; im- 
possibla" " And why is it impossible V " Because 
he has only one eye.'' This did not seem at all an 
evident conclusion to the missionary. " Cannot," he 
ai^ed, '' a boy blacken shoes as well with one eye as 
two ?" The master was inexorable ; the missionary 
wondered more and more, especially as he knew there 
were two boys in the brigade who had been deprived 
of the sight of one eya At length the master con- 
fess^ the truth ; it was not the loss of the eye^ bu.t 
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the disfigurement occasioned by it, to wHch he 
objected ; the lid was closed, drawn entirely over the 
eye. The missionary, with his poor young charge, 
left the school in silence. " Now what is to become 
of this child," he thought ; ** is he to be a vagabond or 
a thief, or what is to be done with him f The child, 
rejoicing probably to have found so powerful a friend, 
walked along in silence, not troubled with the same 
anxieties. Upon being questioned as to the loss erf 
his eye, he said, it had been occasioned by an accident, 
a shoemaker's pricker had run into it. Thus, the 
hopes of the day disappointed, he returned to the 
dark, empty closet, and the missionary to his home, 
to digest new plans for the benefit of his little friend. 
" It does not follow," he said to himself, " that because 
one brigade rejects him another should. I will try 
the Brigade to-morrow." 

Thither on the morrow he went alone, leaving the 
child behind him, that he might be better able to 
plead the dangers and temptations to which he was 
exposed, from the cruel want, and hunger, and sorrow 
of his daily lot. " The very end of these societies," 
he argued, " is that they shall stretch out a hand to 
the most needy — helping a lame dog over the stila" 
•On this occasion his eloquence prevailed ; the master 
agreed to see the candidate for shoe-black honours. 

"Send him to me," he said with sympathising 
kindness ; " I will set him to work, if possible, with- 
out making any objection whatever." Accordingly 
on the boy being sent to him, he installed him, to 
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the great satisfaction of the missionary, into the 
ranks of the Bluegate Field Brigade. 

Here was a start in lifa Honest and industrious, 
the little fellow worked at the shoe-blacking by day, 
went to the school in the evening, and returned to 
sleep in his mother's room at night. But still the 
missionary had many a misgiving about him. The 
Shoe-black Society, like all other professions, is over- 
stocked, and the shoe-blacks so many, that their 
earnings are very small Perhaps the boy might 
manage to find food for himself; but how could he 
keep both himself and his mother ? His friend began 
to fear that such a " start in life " was like getting 
possession of one brick, when you want to build a 
house. The mother, indeed, was willing to work ; 
but "having work" is like "having a fortune," a 
person must either be bom to it, or attain it by his 
own ability and industry. It is something, however, 
to take one step on the right road. There is no 
comparison to be made between the boy who rolls in 
the gutter all day, playing marbles and begging, and 
the one who blacks shoes all day, goes to school in 
the evening, and sleeps in his mother's dark closet at 
night — one is so much above the other as regards 
"a start in life.'' But will not our readers feel with 
us that life, with> «uch a start, is a race, of whose 
difficulties, dangers, and sorrows we can know no- 
thing? The benevolent efforts made to help the 
criminal to return to an honest life are not too many, 
they are even too few ; but the efforts made to pre- 
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vent the children of the poor {rom falling into crime 
are sadly disproportionate to those made to rais6 them 
up again. Sometimes Ve have an idea that it is 
an injuxy to the poor to help them too mucL So it 
is, if injudiciously done ; but there are certain things 
which people cannot do for themselves ; and no boji 
we think, left without a father, and without any 
means whatever of learning a trade, or being put 
into the way of working for an honest living, was 
ever injured by being provided with a fair start in 
life. There can be no doubt that the ties of domestic 
duty ought never to be violated ; that parents ought 
to provide for their children, and children for their 
parents when they are aged. But we must consider 
the world as it is, and do the best we can under the 
circumstances. There are few ways in which we caa 
more legitimately help a boy to help himself, than in 
giving him the means of earning a living, when 
sickness or death has deprived him of the help of a 
fisither. 

It is a remarkable &uct, that in the report of 
the London city missionary who laboiurs especially 
among outcasts, we observe that, of the lads who 
become thieves or vagabonds, the proportion is two- 
thirds greater of those who have lost their father to 
those who have lost their mother; from which it 
would appear that the father is a greater loss even 
than the mother. Our readers will perhaps have 
noticed, in the stories related about refuges, that the 
boys are often &therless ; and we have observed the 
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same &ct in the majority of the cases of these chil- 
dren ol^ the streets which have come under our notice. 
The little shoe-black continued so steady and well- 
conducted, that after a time some friends were found 
willing to pay for his admission into a Refuge School. 
Here he began life again as a wood-chopper. '*The 
loss of his eye/' says the governor, in his first report 
of him, '' retards his progress, and I fear it will mili- 
tate {igainst him in his struggle to get on in Ufa" 
From wood-chopping he was promoted to tailoring, 
and at the end of a year, the report from the governor 
wa»-^'' Though the loss of an eye is a great draw<- 
back to Mb progress in his trade, still he has kept 
pace with other boys ; his conduct is good and trust- 
worthy." The schoolmaster says— "He has made oott- 
aiderable progress in his lessons since he has been in 
the Befiige. When he first came, he could scarcely 
read ; now he can read and write wdl, and is making 
good progress in arithmetia I trust, by the time he 
is fourteen years of age, that I shall be able to put 
him out in life with the capability of earning his own 
living/' 



CHAPTER VIL 



poverty's peison-house. 




a small house containing two toartments, 
in my district," we copy from^Vne of the 
journals of a city missionary, on the Eag 
Fair district, "lives an elderly woman, with two 
widowed daughters, one of whom has three childreft, 
and the other two. The husband of the grandmo- 
ther is a pensioner in Greenwich Hospital, where he 
has been for many years, and where he will be com- 
fortably provided for as long as he may live. So far, 
therefore, as any support is concerned, the wife's con- 
dition is just as though she had been left a widow. 
For a long time she was somewhat regularly employed 
as a nurse in the parish of Shadwell; but, owing 
to a combination of circumstances, she has of late 
only been engaged occasionally in that capacity. She 
is evidently a very sensible and persevering womaDu 

" One of the daughters' husbands, a sailor, was sud- 
denly removed from this world, while at home, witibr 
out any visible cause, ailment^ or warning, four yean 
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ago. The widow is a pitiable object, being paralysed 
and almost wholly helpless, which is occasioned in 
part by a diseased finger on the right hand, probably 
incurable, unless the hand be taken off. She has 
two children, the elder being seven years old. The 
other daughter lost her husband about the same time 
that her sister became a widow. He also was a sailor, 
and left his ship, with some others of the crew, while 
on a foreign coast, in a boat, four years previous ; no 
tidings of his destiny have ever been received. The 
eldest of these three children- is a boy named Wil- 
liam. 

" The 4pther goes out to work ; but it is only now 
and then that she can meet with employment. This 
is pitiable, indeed, as she is healthy, active, and labo- 
iious. She has had a few days' work at our house 
lately. The children are clothed in rags, or nearly 
naked. Because of this, I am informed, they are never 
allowed to go out into the street at all; when any 
one knocks at the door, they are driven up stairs 
quickly, before the door is opened. There, in a very 
small, smoky room, the poor creatures are located 
from morning to night, for months and months to- 
gether. Only last night, the grandmother stated 
that, during the last six months, they had not been 
aataide of the door. In this way they exist, for they 
can hardly be said to live; occasionally getting a 
little fijwi, which keeps body and soul together ; they 
are deprived, of course, of all means of education. 
This is one of the most touching cases of real distress 
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which has ever come under my notice. These women 
having seen, what are sometimes called, ^ better days^' 
have considerable delicacy and self-respect ; and gave 
as a reason why the little ones were being kept so 
closely confined, that they were desirous of * keeping 
their poverty to themselves.' 

" The girl whom I have mentioned as being seven 
years of age, is very sharp ; and scarcely seeing or 
hearing anythmg beyond the boundaries of the place 
where they are cooped up as prisoners, is led, proba- 
bly, in consequence, to listen the more eagerly to 
what is said by those who occasionally call * You 
would not think,' said the grandmother,.:!.* that this 
child would be minding anything uttered in her 
hearing, but, after a person has gone out, she can tell 
it all over again.' If I am not mistaken, it has bemi 
intimd^ to me that this child's intellect is not clear. 
Thift seems rather strange, believing, as I do, that the 
reverse is really the case ; but it would not be very 
surjilising if all of them appeared somewhat silly, 
considering their condition. My visits are very ac- 
ceptable to these sufifering people, and they appear to 
be very thankful for the interest taken in their wel- 
fare." 

The missionary did more. He opened the doo^ at 
this " Poverty's Prison-house" to one of its inmaib8% 
and, through him, poor little William was placed, by 
the kindness of some friends, in the Boys' Refuge, 
Whitechapel. 

A year pa^ed away, and then his friends had news 
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ef William. " Of the boys now in the refuge," said 
the Governor, " there are some who, I trust, feel the 
power of religion, and, even in the'dormitories, are 
not a^amed, nor a&aid to kneel by their bedside 
morning and evening. They sometimes ask imports 
ant questions respecting personal religion ; some we 
may see, at different times, reading their little books, 
and some the Bible ; and I do hope and trust, that 
many 6{ these boys may be useful servants in God's 
holy Church. Among those thus changed, I may 

name William . He was a very troublesome 

and ignorant little boy when I first knew him, but ^ 
he is quite altered. I gave him leave, during last 
week, to visit his grandmother ; he went and found 
bis little brother at her house ; the brother did some- 
thing wrong, for which the grandmother scolded him 
in a manner which shocked the elder child He told 
her how wrong it was for her to do so, and that he 
feared she would be lost He cried when he came 
home, and has since often asked me to try and get 
his little brother into the refuge ; and when I asked 
him, why ? he said, " Oh ! sir, do try to get my 
brother in ! I wish I could save my poor little bro- 
and bring him here !" 
William is a very good boy,'' continues the 
rnor in his report of the child, " he is progress- 
mgVitisfactorily in l^ade, and school ; he has a good Jn^. 
conduct and industrial stripe, and is a member of the 
refuge band. He is a good working, and a willing 
boy ; he has been very consistent in his conduct, and 
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I have every reason to believe he is an anxious in- 
quirer after divine truth. On Sunday morning last^ 
after the usual address, he came up very softly to my 
side, and slid his little hand into mine, and whispered 
something indicative of his love to the Lord, If I 
ask them, * Who is on the Lord's side V up go their 
little hands, * I am, sir ! I am, sir !' there is no doubt 
but that a spiritual thirst has been excited among 
some of these poor boys, and Jesus has said, * Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.' * He will pour floods upon 
* the dry ground ;' and may a plentiful harvest spring 
up to the praise and glory of His great name." 

The good conduct and industrial stripe, is a badge 
of honour, and can only be obtained on the following 
conditions : — 

First, The boy must have been six months in the 
refuge. 

Secondlyy He must not have been reported for 
fighting, lying, swearing, or dishonesty. 

Thirdly, He must be recommended by his trade 
master, for diligence and industry in the workshop, 
aud have made satisfaxstory progress therein. 

Fop^rthly, He must be recommended by his sch< 
^ ' master, for application to his lessons, and have 
satisfactory progress in reading, writing, and 

^ metia ^ w^ * 

Within a year or two more, the next news of 
William was, that he still maintained his good charac- 
ter. Though very ignorant when he was first sent to 
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the refuge, not even knowing his letters, he could then 
both write and cypher, and his masters gave him a 
good character, both in trade and school. He left 
the refuge with the commendation of his teachers, 
and was apprenticed to a good business.* 

" Not one of this family,'' says the missionary, " so 
£Bur as I know, yoimg or old, have given any indica- 
tion of criminal propensities as regards covetousness, 
or stealing. William has been bound as an ap- 
prentice for five years to learn engineering, near to 
his own home ; a situation such as few boys, even 
with Uving parents, of the working or poorer classes, 
could hope to obtain." 

* The whole cost of this boj to the Coral Fund during the 
years he was in the Refuge, amounted only to £21 : 2 : 6. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE WATER SpPPLY. 

a small dwelling, in a humble street, on the 
banks of the Thames, *there lived, in the 
November of 1859, a man and his wife and 
three children. The wife seems to have been a nota- 
ble, thrifty woman, by whose efforts probably the 
family were " kept together." One day at the period 
named, she entrusted her husband with a sum of £5 
to pay a bill that was owing. He went out, but did 
not return. At length, in the course of the afternoon, 
he was brought home in a cab, drunk. The angry wife, 
of course, resented this greatly ; the husband, next 
day, penitently asked forgiveness, but asked. in vain. 
She would not forgive him, and consequently he would 
not go to work. Next day came, but the wife inex- 
orably refused forgiveness, in which she peornsted* 
Considering, however, the consequences, the 
returned to his work. It was too late ; his em] 
refused to take him on again, telling him, that akbg 
had taken three days for his own ple8&v]£^%A\fi^:^s^''''^v 
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take another three for theirs. With a sinldng heart, 
the repentant drunkard zetumed to his home. This* 
additional loss by no means inclined the vife to over- 
look the offence ; she upbraided him night and day. 
At last, one Saturday afternoon, as she was busy 
cleaning up her house, not content with turning a 
deaf ear to all his entreaties, she added, he might go 
and hang himself if he liked. He left the room, and 
went up stairs to his bedroonL The wife went on, 
plying away her dusters and her broom ; and when 
all was ready and tea prepared, she bethought herself 
of her husband, and went to call him. He had taken 
her at her word, and was hanging to the bed-post ! 
The woman rushed out into the street, and screamed 
for help ; two men came in and cut the rope ; but it 
was too late ; her husband was dead.* 

Drink was the cause of this frightful domestic 
tragedy. Drink, that fills our police courts, our 
workhouses, our hospitals, our jails.-}* In our own 
country, could but this one vice be subdued, we might 
almost hope to realise the visions of the Emperor of 
the French, and proclaim, " Pauperism extincf The 
power, too, of this evil passion, when it has once gained 

* This sad story was forwarded to ns by the Missionary of the 
London Bridge District. We are always willing to give the name 
and address of those persons whose cases are mentioned, to any 
one who asks for it, within a reasonable period. 

f It was once stated to ns by a city missionary, that the greater 
aomber of those who were compelled to become inmates of woik- 
]u>n8es were brought there by drink. From these, of course, we 
mast exclude the sick and ih^ a^^d. 
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the ascendancy, is fearful to contemplate. Well may 
,the Scripture say, "Strong drink is raging." We 
remembeTt^e remarkable case of an old Irish widow, 
which occurred in London two or three years ago. 
For seventeen years she had been a teetotaler ; a most 
happy abstinence from sin and shame. At the end 
of this period, a medical man thought some slight 
stimulant necessary for her health. She consulted 
her priest, who advised her to take it. The eflfect 
was magical No sooner had she tasted it, than the 
old appetite returned with augmented force ; she did 
not stop until she had spent all her savings for seven- 
teen years, which amounted to no less a sum than 
£150, and shortly afterwards she died 

Let us look back at the picture of English society, 
seventy or eighty years since. It is notorious that 
the vice of drunkenness pervaded the middling classes 
then, to fully as great an extent as it now pervades 
the lower. What has wrought the cure? Chris- 
tianity and civilisation ; a wider diffusion of the gos- 
pel, has raised the tone of moral feeling, even in those 
who are not actuated by religious principle ; inter- 
course with other nations, cultivated tastes, and 
intellectual attainments, have substituted recreatioM 
more worthy of a man, for the odioua, propensity of 
drinking. We were going to say cmimal propensity ; 
but it is not an animal propensity, no animal is 
addicted to intoxication. The same remedies^ we 
think, would work the same change in the Iow«r 
dasseSy i.e.^ the diffusion of true religion amo' 
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them, and a higher tone of civilisation. The spread 
of true Christianity, will, teach man the obligaticm 
he lies under to obey the laws of God, jrhick for- 
bid intemperance ; it will empty the public-houses, 
and .cure our people of drunkenness. There is no 
good apart from God, and there is no evil which the 
love of God in the heart of man cannot 'remedy. 
As an example we may cite that, whenever the dew 
of God's Spirit has really fallen upon any place in 
the times of Revival, one of its most striking visible 
fruits has been the cessation of this sin. 

In the consideration of the second subject as re- 
gards the working classes and the poor, namely, the 
diffusion of a higher degree of civilisation amongst 
them, there are two means, especially, by which it 
cannot be doubted, that the amount of drunkenness 
in this country might be considerably lessened ; the 
one is the providing rational and proper amusements 
for them ; at present, in many places, particularly in 
villages, the public-house is the only place of recrea- 
tion the poor man has, the only place where he can 
meet his neighbours, talk over the news of the day, 
in short, amuse himself ; and amusement is the law of 
our natyre. The other means, and the one which we 
are now purposing to urge upon the consideration of 
all those who desire to aid in the good work of 
diminishing the frightful evil of drunkenness, is the 
furnishing the labouring classes with a sweet and 
plentiful supply of water. 

However true it may be in. political economy that 
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tlie increase of a nation in commerce, manufietctures, 
and the arts of civilised life, tends to an increase of 
comfort, a]>d the supply of the necessary wants among 
the labouring classes, yet there are certaux excep- 
tions ; certain cases in which an increased abundance 
among the rich, tends to abridge the allowance abso- 
lutely necessary to the poor. In our days, Water 
forms an instance of this. The water companies, 
which carry abundance into the mansions of the 
wealthy, tend to diminish the supply of the poor ; 
the wells, pumps, &c., of former days, get out of 
repair, and fall into disuse. In a poor street in 
Brighton, there used to be formerly three wells ; 
gradually, one, after another has been closed, and the 
water in the only one remaining open, is quite, say 
the inhabitants, unfit for drinking. It is a very long 
street ; here and ttiere are blocks of houses in which 
the water is laid on ; for the others there is none, 
nor any means, that we know of, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, of obtaining any ; though this state 
of things has been brought before the public, and 
urged upon the consideration of benevolent indivi- 
duals, for years past, it remains unaltered ; those who 
can aJQPord to have the water laid on, have it ; those 
who eannot, go without it, or get it how they can. 

God " sendeth the springs into the valleys which 
run among the hills," and down they pour this price- 
less, healthful, helpful gift to man. But man denies 
to man the gift of God ; there are few of the physicsd 
causes of suffering which oppress the poor, more en- 
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during, and further extending^ than the irault of 
water, and few whieh produce more moral eviL Sup* 
pose a fly-man comes home from a long, bot^ dusty 
drive, and takes out the little hit of cold dinnar that 
he brought with him from home in the morning, 
wrapped up and deposited secretly in the oom^r of 
tbe"^; He Xta something to drink;d^ he 
not ? Where is he to get it ? He mud go to die 
public-house, and when he goes to the public-houfle 
he mvst drink beer ; he cannot get water. The 
remedy proposed for this evil has been the drinking 
foimtains. 

The drinking fountain i^woukl that its clear bright 
waves sprang up in ulif) town and village df^pnr 
land, at every railway station, beside every puMic 
road! 

" Wherever these foimtains have been erected,* it 
is said, ''drunkenness has decreased. At the con- 
didt on the Market Hill in Cambridge, there is a 
single ladle to enable thirsty souls to obtain a draught ; 
it is truly astonishing to observe how much it is used ; 
and," continues the writer, " why should there not 
be more fountains to supply water, both to man aiui 
beast?" Why not, indeed? There is oidy one 
reason ; we do not think enough of the wants of our 
fellow-GiiflEitures. 

A director of the Midland Counties' Railway^ has 
erected, at his own expense, at the Leicester Staticm, 
a marble drinking fountain. He says concerning it : 
'^During the short time it has been iu openUjott 
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am^As pEOof has been afforded of the great advantage 
c^ azid even necessity for, such supplies of water for 
drinking purposes. It is with great pleasure that I 
«tai» that, at their last meeting, the directors of the 
Midland Counties' Bailway resolved to erect drink* 
ingf^n^Ains at all the principal stations on their 
lina'^e cost is so very small in comparison with 
the greatness of the benefit, that I venture to express 
a hope that before long eveiy railway station of any 
importance throughout the country will be supplied 
with one or more of these foimtains. May 1 also 
add, that at two or three of the Midland stations 
troQg]^ of water, always filled, have been placed ad- 
joining the cattle and sh^ilft pens. It frequently 
happens tiiat cattle are driven to the railway after 
standing for hours in the market ; they are then 
loaded into trucks, where they are kept in a state of 
the greatest excitement for a further lengthened 
period, and it may be during a journey of hundreds 
of miles without any opportumty of watering. The 
cattle-dealers are very thankful, and speak in the 
highest terms of this arrangement for the benefit of 
their stock.'' 

" The first fountain erected," says the Report of the 
Drinking Fountain Association, "is resorted to about 
siz thousand times, one open at Bethnal Gbpeen eight 
thousand times, and one in Horseferry Road, West* 
minster, five thousand times daily. It is ascertained 
tiiat the forty-three fountains in Liverpool are fre* 
quented about fifteen millions of times apiaually, and 
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it is estimated that an adequate number of fountain^ 
would be resorted to above twenty-one millions of 
times annually. At this rate — ^which, however, may 
be taken as below the average London rate — ^an ade- 
quate number of fountains in London would be an- 
nually resorted to about one hundred and seventy-six 
millions of times.^' 

At a meeting of the National Temperance League, 
we hear that the St Giles* drinking fountain, erected 
in Endell Street at the sole cost of Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, Esq,, has created a great impression in that 
densely-populated neighbourhood. The number of 
persons who drank of it on the day of its being 
opened, between the hours of twelve and eighty irere 
2179. Since that day the number of persons drink- 
ing has averaged f<ywr a minute ; so that during the 
seveq^n hours, from five in the morning till ten at 
night (£';^ach day, upwards of four thousand persons 
avail themeslves of it. Working men express them- 
selves as highly sensible of the value of this gift, and 
the only inconvenience apparent at present, is in the 
large nmnber of persons who bring cans and jugs to 
be filled with the water, to the disturbance of those 
who wish to drink and pass on. Another fountain, 
it is hoped, will shortly be opened in the neighbour- 
hood of Hjffb Seven Dials, towards which the contri- 
butions of working men only are accepted. 

Nevertheless,^great as is the benefit conferred by 
the dribking fountains, there are certain regulations 
with regardi4o them which) unless they are altered^ 
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-will, we fear, impede very much their usefulness in 
lessening intemperance amongst the poor. One of 
these impediments, is the objection of the water 
companies to grant a constant supply ; thereby ren- 
dering necessary a machinery of taps, &c., which, 
especi^y in poor districts, is continually out of order. 
The other, is the difficulty which appears to be found 
in erecting them in low neighbourhoods. Of four 
fountains subscribed for, through the Coral Fund,* 
one only is at work. The second, intended for a tho- 
roughfare in Eag Fair, has been delayed for a twelve- 
month, although the site has been agreed upon, until 
another designed by a nobleman for a more public 
locaKty shall be completed. The third is seldom, 
indeid, in working order ; either the water supply is 
stopped, or the cups have been wrenched off; while 
opposite to it flourishes, in the greatness of success^ 
the public-house designating itself derisively, in all 
the splendour of blue and white letters, — 



" The Fountain. 



yt 



The fourth, intended for the street above mentioned, 
was constructed after a design which rendered it im- 
possible to make use of it for that locality. 

In our misty, rainy country we do not want foun- 
tains as ornaments. Nothing can look more deplor- 
able than the playing waters looming through a 
yellow fog ; we do not want them in places of fashion- 
able resort, the rivals of the pillar or the statue ; con- 

* See Coral Mismnary Magazine* ^ 
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templating them as intended solely for the use of iht 
labouring classes, they would seem to us, under these 
circumstances, as completely dissociated from tii6 
work they are intended to do, as happened in the 
adjudication of the case between nose and eyes, that 

" Wheneyer the nose put his ^)ectacles on, 
B7 daylight or caniUelight ejes should be shut." 

What labouring man would take his bread and 
cheese, and sit down to eat it at a splendid fountain, 
in a place of fashionable resort ? What we want is, 
good useful fountains, in low neighbourhoods, with a 
constant supply of water, the rivals, not of the statue 
or the pillar, but of the public-house. 

Another cause, which, unless it is obviated, will 
render the drinking fountains an ineffectual remedy 
against intemperance, is the custom which pi^vaik in 
some places of shutting off the supply in the winter. 
It is the liabit of intemperance among the poor, 
against which we have to contend ; "a kahU, the 
foundation of which is laid in early years, for it is 
quite surprising sometimes what a large amount of 
ginger beer, &c., is sold by the keepers of small shops 
to the children of the poor. The habit thus com- 
menced, becomes confirmed in after life, and can only 
be broken through by the substitution of another: 
now, if a man is compelled to go to the public-house 
to obtain something to drink in the winter, of course 
he will continue the same habit in the summer; 
•evere frosts in our country are not frequent, nor of 
long continuance, and no other cause ought to inter- 
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lupt the water supply. That the drinking fountains 
9iajy W of essential service against intemperance is 
^ertaii]k» and we trust they wilL The City Mission, 
^reporting the number of "drunkards reclaimed,^ 
during the year 1859, at 1102, being an increase of 
S06 above the previous year^ ascribes this additional 
success, in part, to the beneficial effects of drinking 
fountains. 

We must also remember that the drinking foun- 
tains^exoeUent as they are. wiU not obviate the social 
and physical evils entailed upon the poor by the want 
Qf water for domestic purposes, cooking, washing, &c., 
&c. Sometimes people will say of a poor family in 
distress, " Well, but they might be clean, at any rate.'' 
Might they ? It sometimes happens that nothing is 
loitfe expensive than cleanliness. Such an observa- 
ticMi is v^y much like that of the little French prin- 
cess, who wondered people should starve, when they 
could get such nice buns for a halfpenny ! If we paid 
the same proportion of our income for water that the 
poor sometimes do, we doubt whether we should think 
it so easy to be clean. We are apt to make as erro- 
neous an estimate, of the opportunity which the poor 
have, of supplying themselves with ordinary neces- 
saries, as the philosopher did of education^ who would 
not have his son taught to read and write, consider- 
ing such knowledge so common that it came of itself. 
Let us see ; here is a man, and his wife, and six 
children, poor people ; then, here is a gentleman, and 
lady, and six chUdren. The poor man earns 12s. per 
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week, 80 that, if he buys ordy two buckets of water 
every day, at a halfpenny per bucket, that comes to 
7A per week, or about one-twentieth of his income. 
The gentleman has £500 per annum, the water used 
for his household costs, perhaps, <f 1, 10s. per annum, 
or almost 6|d. per week, being the three hundred and 
thirty-sixth part of his income. Therefore, it is nearly 
eighteen times cheaper for the gentleman's family to 
practise cleanliness, than for the poor man's, swppoa- 
i/ng that two buckets of water per day would Quffice 
for that purpose, and we need scarcely add, that, for 
a family of eight persons, such a supply would be fait 
too small 

Water 1 we ask this boon in behalf of all the poor 
in* England to whom it is at present denied ; wat^r, 
as the natural drink of man, the gift of God to him 
for that purpose. God has poured out of the earth 
freely and abundantly this precious gift ; let us do 
the part which He has left to us, of bringing it freely 
within reach of the poor. 



\ 




CHAPTER 11. 

TH£ CINDER HEAP ; OB, THE DISTRESS FOR RENT. 

of work ! " "Well ! " says a young gentle- 
man to himself, whilst sitting cosily by the 
parlour fire, as these words reach his ears, 
" he's out of work I I should think he'd be glad of 
it ; it's very pleasant, indeed, to have nothing to do 
all day long but what one likes;" and the young 
gentleman looks as though he would like to be *' out 
of work " rather oftener than that catastrophe falls 
to his share. 

It is true the young gentleman does not realise 
that, to the poor man, "out of work " means " out of 
food ;" means debt, distress, starvation, or the work- 
bouse ; but he migfe know it, if he were to think 
upon the subject 

We fear sometimes that the words " out of work," 
scarcely convey their foil sense of the misery endured, 
even to those who do take thought for the poor. A 
healthy, strong, industrious man, who sits at home 
by his own fireside, wanting work, while his wife and 

4 V ■ % 
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children are wanting bread, is like a man in a ship- 
wrecked vessel, with countless stores of wealth on 
board, and who yet sees himself, and all that he loves, 
about to perisL What is the use of his wealth? 
And what to a poor man, out of work, is the present 
use of his health, his strength, his industry ? Sorrow 
begins to gather round him. At first the bill begins 
at the little shop, and it gets longer, and longer, and 
longer, as the time goes by. Perhaps it will take 
him all the summer to pay it. Then trust ceases ; 
his own Simday coat and his wife's Sunday gown are 
pawned to meet the daily wants. One thing after 
another goes ; the cottage looks bare and wretdied ; 
and the rent — that dreadful rent — is getting heaped 
up as the weeks go by. If he should even get work 
now, when will he be well-to-do again ? And all 
this because he is " out of work.'' He is not sick, 
nor idle, nor a bad workman, nor a drunkard ; he is 
only " out of work." 

Whether from the habit of being out, or the misery, 
under such circumstances, of being at home, few men 
ever pass these wretched days in their own dwellings, 
unless, indeed, they pass them in bed. But the in- 
dustrious man, who has no taslii! for bed nor for the 
public-house, generally passes them, hour after honri' 
day after day, walking about " seeking for work." 

It so happened that, about the close of the year 
1857, a labouring man, at a town in Yorkshiie, 
named Thomas Pulling, foimd himself, with his wife 
and family, in the deplorable condition above de« 
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scribed. Work was not to be had ; at least, he could 
not get it What was to be done ? The only resource 
which presented itself was to go to some other town. 
It is incredible to what distances the honest poo)r 
will go, when " out of work," to seek for it. Man- 
chester was the town fixed upon ; and, leaving hie 
wife and children to follow, if he should have good 
fortune, Thomas set out for the great and wealthy 
dty. 

Here poor Thomas recommenced his task ; the 
weary, weary tramp after work. Then came the 
long, long walks, the disappointments, the daily 
dwindling of the few shillings which were to find 
him bed and food. 

Things began to mend, but only a little. Then 
his brother came over upon the same quest, and the 
two shared their meal together. 

So the spring came on, and the summer, and then 
the winter drew near again. The men had a little 
work, not enough, but still something. The wife 
and her childreii might come now, it was thought, 
and they would all live together; they should get 
along somehow. The brother's wife was dead. They 
got a little bit of furniture together ; something like 
a bed or two, or substitutes for them, a rickety 
table, a chair or two, and a kettle. The whole only 
cost a few shillings, but it was all the poor men had 
to expend. 

So the wife came. It was but exchanging the lane 
m the street of one city, for the lane in the street of 
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another ; but^ doubtless, both wife and children would 
be glad to be with " Father " again. 

It was rather a sad business, however, for the wifa 
Still the same story — the money all spent for food^ 
and still the same dreadful arrears of rent ronning 
up ; winter, too, was upon them ; dreary mid-winter, 
when work is more scarce than ever, and when some- 
times those who have it^cannot do it " Not a stroke 
of work did my husband do for six weeks," perhaps 
some poor woman will say, " through that Vre frost." 
This, however, was a mild, damp winter, muddy be- 
neath and dark above. 

The wife had not long been settled in the poor, 
little habitation in the dirty lane, which was to be 
her new home, when the same trouble came upon the 
family again. Thomas and his brother were again 
'* out of work.'' *' Out of work " at the beginning of 
December! Weary days and weary nights might 
indeed be expected now ; and weary, in truth, they 
were. It was hard to find bread for the children's 
mouths, and there was the rent 'istiU running on, 
promises and entreaties keeping out the landlord, 
like the trunk of a fallen tree keeps out the stream, 
which is gathering in tenfold force behind it 

It was a sad errand to go out on every mornings 
and a sadder task still to report the want of success 
at night 

" There they stand," said a woman once to us^ of 
her husband and her son, '' there they stand all day 
in the c6ld upon that Cliff, with their chairB, often ttd 
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x>ften getting nothing 'cept an appetite!* Whether 
poor Thomas and his brother got an appetite we do 
not know, but for a long time they certainly got 
nothing else. 

At length, one happy evening, the men came home, 
and reported they had got a job, and were to go to 
work on Monday. On Monday ! joyful news ! 

Well, now, what was to be done for the present ? 
The trunk of the tree was giving way, and the long 
arrears of rent were about to pour down upon them ; 
the agent would call for the rent on Monday. But* 
what need to fear that, when money would be coming 
in ? Still, he could not be put off with only pro* 
mises any longer. So a small sum of money was 
scraped together somehow, and entrusted to the wife, 
for the purpose of paying him a small portion of 
the debt, and also to find herself and her children 
food 

Monday morning came, and the men set out to go to 
work. With a lighter heart, the poor wife went about 
her daily business. During the morning, the agent, 
as was expected, called for the rent. The wife pro- 
duced the money ; not all that was owing, indeed, 
but the part, promising to pay the rest soon, as on 
that very day her husband had gone to work. The 
man looked dissatisfied. What could she do ? She 
had nothing more to give but promises ; at length, to 
her relief, he turned to go away, and now she began 
to prepare her children's dinner. She had not been 
extravagant, in the hope of her new-found riches ; 
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the meal was (miy to consist of a little bread and 
some tea ; but no doubt the little ones eyed it with 
dancing eyes, and the mother herself would be r&> 
freshed by the poor Englishwoman's greatest luxuiy 
—often her breakfast, dinner, and supper, — ^whenshe 
can get it, " a comfortable cup of tea.'' 

Just now another visitor entered the scantily fur- 
nished room. What could he want? However, it 
must have been some relief to see it was not the 
man for the rent again. Poor mother ! it was £str 
worse ! it was the bailiff come to sell all they had in 
the world, to pay the rent. Mother and children left 
their food untasted. The man looked contemptuously 
around. " The whole," he coldly said, " is not worth 
six shillings." But " the whole" was their " all," by 
night and by day ; there was no use in crying, no use 
in scolding, they must see it all go, and sit down on 
the floor, and cry, if they liked, till the husband and 
father came home from his work. Not they, indeed ! 
The bailiff took hold of the woman and turned her 
out of the house, commanding her children to be gone 
also ; then, taking up^the food she had been "prepssr- 
ing, he flung it after them, took the key and locked 
the door. 

Great was the grief of the poor woman and h^ 
children ! What was to become of them ? Were 
they to pass the night in the miserable, wet, foggy, 
alley? Would their neighbours shelter them? They 
were strangers in a strange place. There was only 
one comfort ; though it was now but mid-day^ yet the 
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evening would come, and then the father would be 
home I but they had no home ! and when the &iher 
did come, he would have no money ; and was this 
the happy Monday i 

At length the dark afternoon closed in, and home 
came the father and the uncle. Sad was the welc(»ne 
indeed that awaited theml The wretched family 
took counsel together, the result of which was, that 
the whole party set off to tramp through the city, to 
find, if possible, some quarters for the night. 

liong did they tramp from place to place in vain ; 
they could pay but little, and they had no frienda. 
At length, at one lodging-house, they succeeded in 
getting shelter for the night for the woman and 
children ; the weather not being severe, the men 
thought they might find some hiding-place tiU morn- 
ing ; there was an engine-house they knew of at a 
little distance, where they thought they could sleep 
for one night. It was not in the town, but at a place 
in the neighbourhood. Bidding, therefore, the wife 
and her children good night, they set out for the spot 
To their vexation, when they reached it, the engine- 
bouse was closed ; there was no hope of gaining adr 
mittance to it that evening. 

We have said the weather was not severe, nor was 
it ; but the cold damp air of the night began to chill 
the weary men, and they longed for some shelter j 
some place where they could get warmth and rest. 

To go back to the city, and strive igain for a lodg- 
ing would be useless. What, then, should tj^ey do ? 
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One of them thought of a place ; there were sotne 
iron-works in the neighbourhood, outside of whidi 
there was sure to be a heap of nice warm cinders ; 
bad as this might be for a bed, it was better than the 
damp ground, and it would warm them. 

To the dnder-heap, consequently, they hastened ; 
and, choosing a place where the warm air was issuing 
jfrom beneath, the two men laid themselves down to 
sleep. 

It was night in the great wealthy city. Of its 
millions of inhabitants, thousands slept warm and 
safely, feeling no evil, and caring, for none ; thousands 
passed the night in pleasure, in the luxurious ball-' 
room, or the brilliant theatre, feeling no evil, and 
caring for none ; and the morning dawned alike on 
the soft bed, the ball-room, and on the cinder-heap ; 
but how different was the awakening ! 

The men slept long. The factory people canie to 
their labour before it was light ; but they did not 
awaken them ; day came, but still Aey slept. The 
wife and her children woke up fi?om ^eir sleep, and 
they were alone ; no one cama And no one ever 
came again. The father and his brother slept their 
last sleep on the cinder-heap. The warm air, issuing 
so pleasantly from beneath the cinders, was gas. 
They were both found dead. 



It is not ri^t to impute blame to a landlord in 
distraining for rent, exce^jt vrbeu any crueltj is 
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practised ; as> in the above case, which took place at 
the close oi 1857, and was reported in the Times of 
that year ; but the law itself calls for amendment. 
In the United States, we believe, beds, and articles 
absolutely necessary for daily use, are exempted from 
seizure. No facility ought to be given to enkble per- 
sons to live in a house without paying the rent ; and . 
no possibility afforded in the name of the law for 
oppression. It is upon the poor that the law of dis- 
train for rent weighs most heavily. In many cases, 
their houses are owned by persons almost as poor as 
themselves ; it would, therefore, be a hardship, as 
well as an injustice, to shelter a dishonest tenant 
But does the present law ensure the payment of 
rent? Has it any better effect than the law of im- 
prisonment for debt was found to have in former 
years ? This law has been repealed, not only without 
any injury to the community, but, probably, with 
decided benefit ; and we cannot but think the same 
result would follow an alteration of the law between 
landlord and t^iant 

We give the following case, as an instance of the 
hardship to which a tenant is liable, by the power 
which landlords have under the present law. 

"Times, Monday, September 24. I860.— Marl- 
borough Street. — A man named Bichard C— — , 

No. 1 C Street, was summoned for levying 

an illegal and excessive distress on goods belong- 
ing to a poor but respectable mechanic, at No. 8 
G Street. 
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'* Mr Edward Lewis, of Marlborough Street, grar 
tuitoudiy appeared for the complainaQt^ and stated 
his case. 

''Mr Lewis said the complainant, a short timeback» 
had the misfortune to lose a child by deaths and 
when he buried it, was in arrears for rent, balfia- 
crown. He had hard circumstances to contend with ; 
and on the 13 th instant, eight days after, he buried 
his wife, who had died soon after their infant. The 
day before the funeral, the 12th, five shillings were 
due, which would have been paid ; but the onfeeliog 
defendant, as landlord, taking advantage c^ the 
mournful procession leaving the house, actually broke 
open the door of complainant's apartment, and, with 
a broker, carried off all his little furniture, together 
with his tools of trade, and the few articles of apparel 
pf his deceased wife ; and that for five shillings, 
which he had been assured would be paid him on the 
complainant's return. He was aware the penalty 
under the 2d and 3d Victoria, cap. 71, was small, and 
quite inadequate to meet the justice pf as hard- 
hearted and inhuman a case as the present. The 
object was to take the sense of the Court on it, 
and compel the return of the goods in question. 

" The complainant, now residing in D 

Street, proved that all had been advanced ; and said 
the defendant called on him on the 12th for his rentt 
when he told him of the loss of his wife, as well as 
child, that he should bury her the next day, and 
would directly afterwards pay the five Khillinga tar . 
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r^t due ; adding, that he had it then, but did not know 
exactly the costof the interment at Woking, and, ther^ 
fore, should like to wait till he returned. The defen- 
dant replied — * O ! you have the money, and won't 
pay ; then I know what to do,' and left. Betumiog 
from the funeral, he found his room-door, which he 
had left locked, broken open, and all he possessed 
taken away — ^bed and bedstead, mahogany sideboard, 
books, his work tools, and a gold ring, and the clothes 
of his dead wife, which he should be sorry to part 
with, though not, perhaps, in actual value, worth 
more than fifty shillings. Goods, tools, and clothes 
were all seized for five shillings. 

" In reply to .the charge, the defendant said the 
complainant had refused to pay him at all, because 
of the deaths ; that other lodgers had grumbled be- 
cause of the effluvia arising from the room he tenanted, 
and wanted it aired ; and that he consulted a broker, 
who advised a distrain. All the goods he had got 
still, and would return on his rent and expenses being 
all paid him. 

Mr Beadon said, the taking such an advantage of 
a poor man leaving his home to bury his deceased 
wife was most unfeeling and cruel in the extrema 
If his object was simply airing a close room, why 
seize all the goods ? Common decency, for any pur- 
pose, and under any circumstances, should have 
prompted him to wait till the next day. 

" Mr Lewis — I am instructed to say, that all the 
man has stated in defence is untrua 
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"Mr Beadon (to defendant) — ^Where is your broker 
in this inhuman proceeding ? 

" Defendant — ^I don't know. 

"Mr Beadon — ^Your conduct, and that of the broker 
for lending himself to it, is most inhuman ; and if 
the goods— every article — are not forthwith returned 
on payment of the five shillings for rent, without 
a farthing expense, you will be fined thirty shil- 
lings. Let every article be instantly returned.'* ^ 




CHAPTER JTL 

EVEKT man's BIBTHBIGHT ; OB, THE CABMAN'S 

SABBATH. 

jHiCH is the best place to preach the gospel in ? 
Some years ago it was thought a church was 
the only place ; then it occurred to Clfristian 
people, that there wei'e thousands upon thousands in 
a Christian country, who no more thought of going 
to church, than a crossing-sweeper thinks of going to 
coxxrt ; then came the visiting from house to house, 
the meeting in the poor man's home, in the wretched 
lodging-house, the preaching in the open air ; now, 
even the theatre uncloses its doors to the messengers 
of the gospel ; but of all the unfavourable places, 
either for speaking or hearing, perhaps the most un- 
favourable would seem to be a London cab-stand. 
The noise, the hurry, the traffic — " frequently,'* says 
a city missionary, " have I been in danger of acci- 
dent, and pulled out of danger by the men " — the 
men's attention diverted by looking out for a fare, 
their vices, ignorance, opposition, all appears to ren- 
der the cab-stand a most unpromising field for & 
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gospel harvest But the labourers went forth, (Jod 
blessed the work, and men were saved. Now there 
are a considerable, and fast increasing number, of 
sober, thoughtful, godly men, among the London cab- 
drivers. We read, "The careless, the indiflferent 
have become serious ; the profane have begun to fear 
an oath ; the drunkard to turn away with loathing 
from the intoxicating cup; the bold sceptic and 
scoffing infidel to acknowledge their doubts ; the 
wavering have become decided, and a spirit of in- 
quiry relating to divine things, never before so shewn, 
is manifesting itsel£ A deep seriousness appears to 
be settling on the minds of many, and the apathy, 
the indifference, before shewn, is to all appearance fast 
passing away. Not a few have become attendants 
on the means of grace, and several have united them- 
selves in fellowship with the Church." Of some we 
hear, " they are daily witnesses for their Saviour, 
and are doing a great work among their fellow-men ;" 
" constant attendants [at the church and the Bible 
class, they are urging their fellow-cabmen to come 
also/' Of another, and another, " he is a communi- 
cant, and quite a missionary in his place,'' " I have 
got a man in my employ," says one driver, " who 
always carries trax^ts under his box and distributes 
them as he thinks most proper." A firesh man came 
on my stand to-day," says a missionary ; " I asked 
him if he had a Bible T " Got a Bible 1" he said, 
" I might as well be without a head ; that book's all 
to me." And so it was all to Mark N , the ooor 
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verted Elomanist. This man was one of the police, 
who now attend the cab-stands, in place of the old 
watermen. They «ire, many of them, superannuated 

soldiers and sailors. Mark N was first a Ro* 

manist, from a Bomanist he had become an infidel, 
and felt, as he says, " a wish to hang all the priests 
and parsons in the world." The missionary reasoned 
with him, told him he had better read his Bible, and 
at length prevailed upon him to go to a place of 
worship. In the course of the sermon the preacher 
said, addressing different classes of people, " If there 
is a poor Roman Catholic here, he may come to the 
Saviour, and fipxi mercy and pardon." This went 
straight to Mark's heart. After the sermon he spoke 
to the clerg3nnan, who encQuraged him to seek salva- 
tion in Christ. Time after time also, when the city 
missionary came to the cab- stand, he addressed himself 
to Mark. By the blessing of God on the seed thus sown, 
Mark became a penitent believer. He is now a great 
help to the missionary on the stand, and a member of 
the Cabmen's Lord's-Day Rest Association. He has a 
very great love for the Bible ; he saved up all his 
odd pence till they came to dP2, with which he^bought, 
to his great delight, Scott and Henry's Commentary. 
The poor commentary, however, did not meet with a 
very kind welcome at home, for his wife, who was 
still a Romanist, assured him *' she would ae soon 
have a viper in the house," He, however, stood 
firm to his- book, and made it his daily study ; he 
grew so fond of it that at last, one evening, he made 
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bis appearance at the meeting in the missionaiy's 
room, somewhat to the amusement of the latter, with 
this huge book under the skirts of his greatcoat. "J 
brought it/' he said, " that I might understan<J the 
passages of Scripture that are read. You know, 
Sir, "/ have XL great deal of waste ground to fiU 
upr 

This favourable change in the men, reacts on their 
fiamiliea The little ones run to their father's bed- 
side in the morning, to search his pockets for the 
tracts, which the missionary has given him ; " when 
the man goes first on a good path,'' says a city mis- 
sionary, " the woman generally follows. '' When the 
man goes to the church and the Bible-class, the 
woman goes too, and the children go to the Sunday- 
school. A reading-room for the cabmen in several 
districts, with a good library, has taken the place of 
the public-house. "I have lent about 200 books, 
during the year, from my own library, and most of 
them 1 have received safely back again,'' says a city 
missionary, whose parish consists of seventy cab- 
stands and 1000 drivers. There are now about 2000, 
out of 14,000 of the London cab-drivers, who enjoy 
their Sabbath ; the increase of the six-day plates 
amounted to about 300 during the last year. 

Who have been the instruments ? and what have 
been the means of so happy a change? ''Instnunents/' 
** means," only, we say, for the work is the Lord'a 
The instruments have been the London city mission- 
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aries ;* the means, one of the principal means at any. 
rate, the revival of the Sabbath among the cabmen. 
There is not a single journal of any missionary to 
these, men, nor any case of conversion among them, 
that we are acquainted with, in which this does not 
stand prominently forward. 

How can it be otherwise ? The cabman works 
from sixteen to eighteen hours daily ; " I change my 
horse between two- and five in the afternoon,'' says 
one, " and at that time I very often see mechanics, 
especially in tbe building trades, leaving their daily 
labour, and on Saturday afternoon in the city, the 
rest of nearly all has begun. I go back to the stable 
at half-past nine, and leave the stable again with my 
cab at seven in the morning.'' When the Sabbath 
is included in these hours of labour, is such a man 
likely to remember that he has a soul ? Some are 
worked harder stilL What can be the effect of such 
a system upon the domestic habits of a man ? "I 
scarce knows,'' said a rough-looking omnibus-con- 
ductor, finding his way up a by-road in a suburb of 
London to his dwelling, "I scarce knows my way 
home by daylight" Still more sad is the question, 
" What is the effect upon their souls of such an utter 
want of a pause in the hours of work, of any oppor- 
tunity of worshipping God ? A cabman was called 
one morning to take a fare out of London ; it was a 

* Followed by many others now, such as the Cabmen's Sunday 
Best Association ; but the City Mission " broke up the fallow 
ground," Mr Adams being appointed the first missionary in 1844. 
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man and woman about to be married. When they 
got to the church, the bridegroom invited Cabby to 
give away the bride. He did so ; but he had known 
only the outside of a church ; the religious service ■> 
deeply affected him, that he wept aloud. He after- 
wards became a Christian man, tmd told a missionary, 
he should never forget, while he was in the body, the 
effect that service had upon him. 

What do the cabmen themseJves feel upon this 
subject? They are quite willing to tell u& "I 
don't like Sunday work, sir ; for I never feel happy 
to be driving in the streets, when the bells are chimr 
ing for church, and other people are going to the 
house of God. When I was in the country, I used 
to go to church regularly every Sunday, cmd was as 
Jtappy as a king !'* ** When I am gone, take CEure 
of my poor Bill,'' said a dying mother to a mission*- 
ary; "do talk to him about his soul!" Poor Bill 
was a cab-driver, and did not wish to hear about his 
soul; yet a tear would sometimes run down his 
cheek when the missionary spoke to him about his 
mother. At length he came to the missionary with 
a cheerful face, and said, "Well, I have given up 
work on Sunday.'' Now, cabmen do not have wages; 
they contract with their master to pay him fourteen 
shillings a day in the season, and nine shillings 4 
day out of the season, and what they get ov^r this 
sum, is all they can earn for themselves. It so hap- 
pened that, on the Saturday night when Bill came 
to this determination, after having paid his moMbst, 
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he had only one shilling left. "But never mind, 
Bessy/' he said to his wife ; "we'll have a rasher of 
bacon and some potatoes to-morrow, and go to church, 
and we shall be far happier than if we had roast beef 
and worked on the Sunday/' So to church they 
went " And this morning/' he said to the mission- 
ary, " I came to work with a clear conscience/' "Are 
we to be worked like our horses ?" sometimes they 
say, to a missionary ; and we all know what the life 
of a cab horse is. " I have been hackney coachman 
and cab driver for fortynsix years/' said Mr Powell, 
in a speech in the town-hall at Brighton, in Novem- 
ber 1859 ; " I drove a hackney coach for thirty years, 
and never knew what it was to have a Sabbath to 
myself I have been out from eight or nine o'clock 
in the morning, till twelve, one, two, or three o'clock 
the following morning; Sundays and all. At that 
time, and till within the last three or four years, 
cabmen and cab-masters seem to have been like the 
descendants of Ishmael — * their hand has been against 
every man, and every man's hand against them.' 
Everybody, till the last few years, has put the cab- 
driver down as the lowest of the low." 

If the ordinary cab-driver is to be pitied, there is 
a case still more pitiable than his ; it is that of the 
Sunday-man or night-man, or, as he is generally 
called, "the odd man." "For some time,"* says a 
cabman, with singular inconsistency, " I used to pajf 
a man to take my place on the Sunday; and I 

* Beport of the Sondaj Best AssoclAtion. 
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then spent that day comfortably with my famUy, 
and attended a place of worship, and never was more 
happy in u^ life/' In this manner the unfortunate 
" odd man " is often employed to do work the cab- 
driver does not like to do himself He is frequently 
a cab-driver who has lost his licence, and with it his 
character ; and sometimes, we fear, he is a man who 
never had any character. Generally he has neither 
wife, nor child, nor homa He is frequently employed 
in night work ; and thus, perhaps, comes but seldom 
under the notice of the missionary. Among the 
occupants of the London streets at night, " the odd 
man " on his box is not the one the least entitled to 
our pity. The clergyman of a crowded parish at the 
west end of London, was relating a sad case which 
had occurred on his district, of a gentleman's coach- 
man who had lost his eyesight, and with it his situa- 
tion, through being kept waiting at the door of a 
club-house, from eleven at night until one in the 
morning, " It was a remarkable night,'* continued 
the speaker ; " it was the night on which, you may 
remember, the cahman was found frozen to death 
on his box." 

We think a missionary, who would go on his errand 
of mercy when most of the happy, and well-conducted 
part of the world have left the streets to their night 
occupants, would find a most willing listener in the 
poor " odd man.'' We believe that, as a body, the 
London city missionaries have zeal and love enou^ 
for any service, and we cannot think the London Oily 
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Mission would object to the attempt being made if the 
funds were forthcoming. " Gather up the^crumbsy" a 
fflnall number of pence, from a great number of people, 
would soon fill up the basket. A little fund, whose 
objects are detailed in the Coral MissionarijfMagar 
zi/ne, has helped the Eag Fair district and the mission 
among fishing-boats at Billingsgate to the amount of 
£700 ; a few more crumbs might help to send a friend 
to the " odd man " also. 

" I was reminded I was in a heathen country/' 
says an Indian missionary, " by seeing all the poor 
* palkie-bearers ' belonging to the palanquins sitting 
down outside the church, instead of entering." There 
is no lack of the same sight in Christian England, 
if for " palkie-bearers " we read " Ayiaen," It has 
been observed that about two thousand of the Lon- 
don cab-drivers enjoy their Sabbath ; a small numb»^ 
out of fourteen thousand. This great blessing, small 
as it is in proportion to the evil still existing, has 
been in part obtained by the means of six-day plates.* 
This act of grace, however, only extends to London and 
Dublin ; for these towns it was obtained through the 
influence of Lord Palmerston. A deputation of cab- 
men having Waited upon him, he said, " I like to 
row my own boat on a Sunday, but I don't see why 
you should be compelled to work on a Sunday.'' We 
most earnestly appeal to the religious inhabitants of 

* The meaning of the six-day plates, is, that in pursuance of a 
recent Legislative Act, a man is not compelled to pay for a seventh 
day, if he only wishes to work his cab on six d^^. 
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Brighton and other large towns, to obtain the exten- 
sion of the suc-day licences to such place& 

The gooci which has been done, though small in 
oomparison with the evil which remains^ should have 
the effiiit of stirring us up to do more. In the first 
place, we have no hesitation in placing the revival of 
the Sabbath, amongst them, as one of the first means 
to be used in bringing cabmen, flymen, omnibus-men, 
and all others of the same firatemity to the knowledge 
of God, of salvation, in restoring them to their place 
as members of a Christian church, in a Christian 
community. In the second place we would say, send 
missionaries among them, who shall teach them to 
make a good use of the Sabbath when obtained, who 
shall speak to them of Christ, and shew them the 
way of Ufa They will gladly receive sucL The 
London cabmen will dismount firom their cabs to 
hold conversations with the missionary when they see 
him coming ; when they see him distributing tracts 
they often say, " Do not pass me by, sir ;" and most 
dear and welcome, are his visits in cases of sickness; 
The wife of a sick cab-driver went once firom stand to 
stand for three weeks, seeking the missionary. In 
the third place, help that missionary in eveiy plan 
which he, or others, may adopt for their benefit ; in 
establishing the reading-room as a substitute for the 
public-house ; the loan library, the provident society, 
the Bible-class. But, above all things, let us firee 
ourselves of the sin of depriving cabmen of thdr 
iSabbath. Let it no Vm^ex \^ in. Osa ijowet of any 
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master to say to a cabman or flyman, by word or 
deed, " Yov, cqm rest when you're deacL'^ There 
surely should not be in Christian England any class 
of men, who can feel that for them the Sabbath bells 
must chime in vain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OLD HOUSES AND NEW. 




>WEVER great may be the triumphs of the intel- 
lect of man, in whatever department of art, 
science, or knowledge of any kind they may 
be considered, those triumphs could never have been 
achieved, had not God given him a hand to execute, 
as well as a head to design ; without the hand the 
painter might conceive, but he could not pourtray, 
the engineer might contrive, but he could not exe- 
cute ; and, what would learning be without letters ?* 
That which the hand is to the human body, the work- 
ing classes are to the body politia If it is the office 
of the hand to work for the " head," it is equally the 
office of the " head" to think for '* the hand." Now 
there are few evils to which the labouring classes are 
exposed, and the consequences of which seem less 
comprehended by them, than unfit dwellings, habita- 

* We do not forget the Greek sage, who considered this inren- 
tion as detrimental to the exercise of the intellect, by rendering 
knowledge too easy of acc^aisiiioii I 
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tions unhealthy, ill-drained, ill-ventilated, without a 
supply of water, and over-crowded to a degree wfaieh 
generates disease. In some cases they cannot remedy 
the evil, in other cases they will not^ because they 
are ignorant of its fatal consequences. 

Look at this cottage. It stands in a pleasant gar- 
den, in a pleasant village ; it is sufiSciently large for 
the family ; there are no conditions whatever to ren- 
der it unhealthy, except the carelessness of the 
builder; the foundation has been sunk too deep, 
consequently the whole garden, back and front, drains 
into the kitchen, the common sitting-room of the 
feimily, and trickles over the brick floor. A person 
of the educated classes would not inhabit such a 
house, but the well-to-do villager does. Why ? In 
the first place, there is such a scarcity of cottages, 
that he probably could not get another sufiSciently 
near his work ; in the second, he does not recognise 
the probable consequences of such a state of things 
upon his own health, or that of his family; 

With regard to the over-crowding of dwellings, the 
poor are helpless ; in London, and other great towns, 
their houses are pulled down, and the ground appro- 
priated to other purposes. What can they do ? After 
all that has been said and written about sanitary 
reform, it is mortifying to find the same destructive 
agency at work upon the habitations of the poor ^ 
whole rows of humble dwellings being swept away, to 
make room for the exps^dmg terminus, or the hand- 
some street. Whenever the latter rises up in the 
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place of squalid courts and alleys, the inquiry ought to 
be made, " Where are the people who used to inhabit 
this locality ? how have they been provided for V* The 
squalid courts and alleys ought indeed to be cleansed, 
but it is reformation, not destruction, that is wanted. 
" By far the greater part of the year," says a city 
znissionary, in speaking of a poor invalid in Bosemaiy 
Lane, '' he is confined to his small, back, close room, 
with a dark staircase. I have often wondered that 
children do not fall down almost every day, as there 
is hardly a gleam of light ; and if two persons 1761© 
to meet, they could not, as a matter of course, distin- 
guish one another. There is a great outcry about 
sanitary reform just now, and glad I am to hear it ; 
but unless it goes to the extent of pulling down such 
houses as the one in question, and erecting those thoii 
will ddrriit light and air, and allow of other neces- 
sary accommodation, there will be little advantage ;" 
*'and erecting others," be it noticed ; the work of demo- 
lition, apart from that of restoration, only aggravates 
the evil. For instance, " out of J 023 houses that have 
been generally inspected during the quarter," says 
the Sanitary Report of London, "474» have been 
especially examined as to the number of occupants, 
the condition and cubic capacity of the rooms, the 
number of beds in each room, and the price paid for 
the weekly rental of it In this way 2208 rooms 
have been most circumstantially inspected, and the 
general result is, that nearly all of tJiem are filthy, or 
overcrowded, or imperfectly drained, or badly ven- 
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tilated, or out of repair. In 1989 of these rooms, all, . 
in £Ekct, that are at present inhabited, there are 5791 
inmates, belonging to 1 576 families ; and to saj 
nothing of the too frequent occurrence of what may 
be regarded as a necessitous overcrowding, where the 
husband, the wife, and young family of four or five 
children, are cramped into a misembly small and ill- 
conditioned room, there are numerous instances, 
where different families are lodged in the same room, 
regardless of all the commonest decencies of life; 
where from three to five adults, men and women, 
beside a train or two of children, are accustomed to 
herd together." As a case of what is here called 
** necessitous overcrowdiTig," let m look into this 
little room, in a poor street, at the west end of Lon- 
don. Not that the inhabitants consider themselves 
particularly badly off, far from it ; their lot compared 
with numbers of others, is comfort. They are able to 
pay 5s. 6d. per week for what is considered a good 
sized room ; it is, of course, kitchen, cellar, wash-house, 
bedroom, sittingroom, and all to the family ; and as 
this family consists of a man, his wife, five children, 
the eldest thirteen years of age, and an old grand* 
mother, we fear that our readers will not sympathise 
with the poor old woman's complaint, however reason- 
able it is as far as she is concerned, ''that the 
window," which is immediately over her bed, "is 
opened every morning, directly they get up." In 
another Report on the Public Health, for the year 
1858, it is calculated, there are 100,000 deaths everY 
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year, which ought not fairly to take place ; of seven 
causes assigned for this frightful overplus/four are, bad 
drainage, impurity of water, want of air, and over- 
crowded and uncleansed habitations 
. We give, from the journals of two city missionaries, 
two cases, illustrative of the hardships entailed on the 
poor, by the act of pulling down their dwellings, 
without building up others suitable for them ; the 
one is a collective, the other an individual one. In 
the first, the hardship was averted ; in the second, 
it fell heavily on the sufferer. 

Upon the Rag Fair district were a number of small 
courts connecting two great thoroughfares. Towards 
these, a railway company cast a longing eye ; they 
covered just the space wanted for the extension of their 
premises ; it mattered not that these courts were the 
modest homes of a number of working men. What 
claims can stand before the great advancing wave of 
traffic ? The landlord was aggrieved. He felt him- 
self bound, in case his tenants were dispossessed, to 
find them other abodes, and such were not to be had. 
The houses were clean, and kept in good repair ; the 
locality brought many city gifts to the inmates, help 
for the aged, clothes and schooling for the children ; 
for all, a doctor in sickness, a lending library, &a 
Should these courts be pulled down, what was to be- 
come of the people? As for the aged, there was 
nothing but the workhouse for them ; the younger 
might shift as well as they could. Before, however, 
the railway could swallow this mouthful, an Act of 
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Parliament must be obtained ; and the evidence om 
the missionary and others, proving the injury to the 
humbler classes, stayed the evil, or rather, we should 
say, diverted its course ; " for," says the missionary, 
"it is possible Blue Anchor Yard and other parts 
may be taken for this purpose, and the inmates of 
those courts will find a difficulty in getting dwellings 
elsewhere ; but it is a common case/' 

The other is an instance of individual suffering ; it 
came under the notice of the missionary of the Lon- 
don Bridge District. Some yearsf-sip^> when he first 
visited the neighbourhood, he became acquainted with 
a family who lived in Custom-house Court The fatheiM 
was a steady, industrious man ; he rented a house and 
a shed, where he sold coals and wood ; he was also a 
boot and shoe maker, in which business he had a very 
good trade. The family were very well off, but their 
prosperity did not indispose them from receiving 
gladly the visits of the missionary ; the father espe- 
cially, listened to these instructions, and learned that 
he had a duty to fulfil towards God, as well as to- 
wards man. The lease of his house expired ; and as 
the buildings were about to be pulled down to make 
room for chambers, he was compelled to remove off 
the district, and the missionary lost sight of him. 
At the end of several years, the once prosperous coal- 
seller and shoemaker called at his house, poor, miser- 
able, and haggard ; he had come to ask the mission- 
ary's assistance, we must not say to beg. For a long 
time he was so overcome by his feelings, that the 
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missionary could not understand what he wanted, or 
how he could be of any use to him ; at length he 
succeeded in comprehending the sad story. It seems 
that when the man was turned out of his house, he 
could not succeed in getting any other suitable one 
in the same locality; he kept moving about fix^m 
place to place^^and lost his coal trade, and much of his 
connection in the boot line ; his family meanwhile 
increased, he had now nine children, the youngest but 
a few days old ; a " distress" rightly so named, had 
been put in the house, and the landlord had sold and 
taken away from under her, the poor mother's bed. 
The shoemaker's object was to borrow ten shillings of 
the missionary ; he had an opportunity, he said, of 
making a little money in his trade, if he could buy 
materials. 

It is easier, as in the cases mentioned above, to give 
instances of the sufferings entailed upon the labour- 
ing poor on account of the want of proper dwellings, 
from town life than from village life ; not only be- 
cause such instances are more frequent in the one 
case than in the other, but because there are so many 
more facilities of bringing them to light, — ^the city 
missionary, the Scripture reader, the district visitor^ 
have constant opportunities of obtaining the know- 
ledge of these things, and are fearless in exposing 
them. But the evil, though less known and of course 
less extensive, does yet exist in country villages, and 
to such a degree, that in some places the character oi 
the inhabitants is degraded by it. In others, as in 
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the case of the drainage from the garden, it is their ^ 
health which suffers. 

We remember a village, or rather, an outlying 
hamlet, about two miles distant from a place of great 
resort in one of the most beautiful parts of England, 
A little cottage stood back from the road which, we 
were told, was tenanted by an old woman called 
" Happy Bert,'' from her cheerful and contented tem- 
per. Attracted by such a reputation, we took the 
liberty of calling. We stepped from the garden into 
a pretty comfortable little room, and made a pleasant 
visit. The poor old woman's chief grievance, so far 
as we can remember, was, "she could hardly walk to 
church now, it was so far, — no, not even if she sat 
down by the way." Before going away, something 
was said which occasioned us to look into her bed- 
room. What a place ! fit for the frogs which probably 
tenanted a piece of black water close beside it In 
this same hamlet the scarcity of cottages was so great, 
that a shed had been converted, with little alteration, 
into two dwellings. Sometimes the objection to 
building more cottages has its rise with the farmers : 
they do not want more poor in the parish ; sometimes 
with the squire, he does not choose his land to be so 
occupied. * 

'' Sultan \" said a woman in Eastern stoiyi " since 
you will not restore the little inheritance you have 
wrongfully taken from me, do me at least the favour 
to lift this sack of earth upon my mule." 4, The Sultan, 
says the story, tried, but could not succeed, it was too 
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heavy. "If that is so, replied the suppliant, "how 
will you bear the burden of the whole in the day of 
judgment ?" 

" The rich and the poor meet together, the Lord is 
the maker of them alL'* If it is not right to say to 
the poor, " Stand thou there, or Sit here under my 
footstool/' neither is it right to deprive them of a 
proper place of habitation, or to thrust them forth to 
make way for the increasing demands of wealth and 
luxury. 



CfiAPTER V. 



THE LITTLE VAGRANT. 




5N former days there was a poem popular in 
the nursery, beginning with the words, "I 
was not bom without a home/' &c., the moral 
intended, being, that children should be thankful for 
a Christian home. We would go further, and ask 
not only them, but grown-up people also, to pity and 
to help those who have no such blessing. 

In the summer months, not very long ago,* a poor 
little fellow, about twelve years old, was brought by 
a police constable into the magistrate's court at 
Shoreham, near Brighton. He looked very miser- 
able ; his head was shaved, and there was a plaster 
on his forehead. What was the charge against him ? 
On the Saturday before, at eleven o'clock at night, 
he was found sleeping in an outbuilding at King- 
stow, and had before been seen, on that same even- 
ing, begging. Well, what account had he to give of 
himself? The defendant, i. e., the little Vagrant, 

* August 1869. 

/ 
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crying, said "he had not seen his mother since May." 
The magistrate questioned him further. " He was a 
native of Cheshire/' he said ; " he was twelve years 
old ; he travelled along the coast '* " How had he 
got that wound on his forehead?" "He had been 
hurt by a glass-bottle thrown on him, while he was 
asleep in a boat." " What had become of his hair?" 
" It had been all cut off by a travelling man.'* What 
could the magistrates do with him ? They committed 
him to the piison at Petworth for fourteen days. 

What is to become of him afterwards? What 
had he done? He had been found, first, begging, 
and afterwards sleeping in an outhouse. Let us look 
at him as " the little prisoner/' with his head shaved, 
his prison dress, his weary, dejected countenance. 
He looks like a boy who never knew boyhood ; we 
fear he never did ; childhood and youth are gifts of 
God, unknown, in a certain sense, to the poorest of 
the poor. " How silly he must have been to have 
allowed his hair to be cut off," says some reader. 
Silly, indeed ! It is one, perhaps, of the saddest 
parts of the picture, in the case of these children of 
the streets, that sometimes a sort of cretinism, an 
imbecility, seems to steal over them, benumbing the 
faculties of mind and body — ^the consequence, proba* 
bly of bad food, bad clothing, bad air, and bad treat- 
ment 

When his story appeared in. our magazine,* the 

* Now the Carol Missionary Mag<mn$. Nisbet ft Co^ Bcrnert 
Street. 
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hearts of Christian people were moved with compas- 
sion ; some sent money, and one gentleman pro- 
mised, that whatever was wanting to support the 
child, at a Refuge, he would pay. 

We wrote to the prison, but the fortnight was long 
exipired, and the "little vagrant"' was gone. The 
governor humanely replied — " Your letter of yester- 
day has duly reached me, and I beg to say that, to 
the chaplain and myself, it is a source of great 
pleasure to receive such an one from a person utterly 
unknown to us, as we frequently have committed to 
our care objects well deserving of sympathy, and but 
few persons to assist in our humble but earnest 
endeavours {ox their welfare. The boy Jacob Evans 
was committed in the early part of last August, for 
fourteen days only, and has, therefore, long since left 
us. He informed me that he had no father living, 
and that his mother resided in Chester. I cannot 
now charge my memory correctly, but I believe his 
mother wrote to him while here, urging his return 
home, but that he was unwilling to return in his 
then state. I gave him a pair of shoes and a trifle of 
money, and recommended him to go to Portsmouth 
or Southampton, and try to get a berth on board 
ship, in any capacity he could fill He seemed to take 
to that advice, and promised to follow it out ; so that 
I fear your benevolent intentions cannot, in his case, 
be made available. I would add that no special in- 
a^ructwna were received with him, so that he was 
discharged from the prison in the ordinary coursa^' 
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Why did he not go home? Ah, who can say? 
Perhaps it was wickedness, perhaps wretchedness; 
but the culprit was only twelva Could a child in 
such a state obtain employment on board a vessel? 
We judged not ; because the poorest thief who desires 
to reform and go to sea, requires three or four poiuads 
for an outfit. The next step, therefore, was to apply 
to the police-stations at Shoreham, Portsmouth, 
Southampton, and Chester. With what success ? 

Shoreham, October 26. 

"I have made every inquiry respecting the boy 
Jacob Evans; but I am not able to give the slightest 
information as to his whereabouts. He has never 
been in my district since he was sent to prison.'^ 

" Chester, Nov, 4. 

" In answer to your letter of inquiry, I beg to say, 
that I have for some days caused a strict search to 
be made through this town, but I cannot learn that 
a boy answering to the -description has ever lived 
here. Should I, however, hear that he has been seen 
at any time, I will immediately acquaint you.'' 

" Portsmouth, Oct, 29. 

*' I beg to report that, inquiring for Jacob Evans, 
the boy described in the letter given me yesterday, I 
have ascertained that a boy answering his descrip- 
tion has been for several nights at the Sailors' Home 
in Portsea^ and was there yesterday molt^kMM. The 
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steward of the Home has promised to detain him if 
he comes there again.'^ 



■•fi 



Only "yesterday morning!'* Well, now it seemed as 
though we should be sure to find him ; but na That 
"yesterday" had no "to-morrow," so far as any 
traces of " the little vagrant " were concerned. 

" Portsmouth, Nov, 2. 

" I beg to report I have inquired for the boy de- 
scribed in the accompanying letter at every common 
lodging-house in the borough, but I have not heard 
anything beyond what I stated in my last report on 
this subject." 

The child being found at Portsmouth so late as 
Oct. 28th, justified our opinion that he would not be 
able to obtain employment on board a vessel. He was 
therefore still, "the little vagrant." In the silent 
and wakeful hours of the night we thought of this 
boy, so neglected, and yet so cared for ; a Christian 
home provided for him, and he probably sleeping not in 
an outhouse — for it was no longer the balmy days of 
summer — ^but on some filthy heap of rags, in some 
degraded and degrading lodging-house. We applied 
to a missionary, well known for his labours among 
thieves and outcasts. ** I would suggest," he re- 
plied, " first, that all the nightly asylums be visited 
in London, and the description of the boy left with 
each master, which I will undertake to see done, if 
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yott thinltiijaglit It is possible he may have come to 
London, and if each nightly shelter is visited, it 
should be on ftie night, which may be done by four 
persona If that does not succeed, then advertise in 
the Hue and Cry** 

The first of these means was tried in vain. He 
could not be found in the lodging-houses. An ad- 
vertisement in the Hue amd Cry was not allowed. 
It is only allowed in the case of criminals ; though, we 
think, it is rather a contradiction that a child should 
be committed to prison for an offence which is not re- 
cognised as a crime. As to children being permitted 
to beg or to "travel,** we only wish the laws were 
more stringent than they are, and more stringently 
administered. But the prison was not the proper 
place for such a child, nor the streets when he left 
the prison. Will he ever be found ? or is he lost 
and gone, sunk in the depths of the criminal popu- 
lation ? We cannot say ; we can only comm^id the 
circumstances of the case to the prayerful considera- 
tion of every one who ever loved a Child. 



«. 




CHAPTER VL 

WAITING TO DIE ; OB, THE AGED MOR. 

Norway, there is no public provision for iSSh 
poor. We hope this is a proof that there 
are no poor ; a proof that every man and 
every woman willing to work, is able to Kve. But, 
be it so, even in such a golden age as this, there is 
still a class, we find, who nted the charity of others, 
the Aged. The Norwegian farmers are therefore 
required to divide among themselves the care of those 
unhappy beings, by receiving one into the household, 
who goes by the name of " the family pauper/' and 
is employed in gathering wood, and other offices not 
requiring strength, or ability to labour. The following 
scene of the life and occupations of such an inmate is 
given by an English traveUer, as taMng place in the 
house of a peasant former in a Norwegian valley. 
" The farm-house was a dirty gloomy place ; the 
&mily, consifting of the master, and six or seven house- 
men and house-women, were supping together on a 
sort of cement, which they spooned out of a common 
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bowl. The bowl stood on a rude table or block, and 
tl^ stood round it, dipping, by turns, spoon and 
spbon about. It was dark, and the large timbered 
room was lighted only by a blazing band of resinous 
pine bark twisted together into a long stick or scroll, 
which was held at arm's length over head by an aged 
man, with Icxig white beard and alver hair, who stood 
so still, and looked so withered, 'that he seemed like a 
frozen mummy, filled with grey glass eyes, and glued 
•^ the ground as a permanent candlestick. He was 
the ' family pauper,' standing in humble servitude, 
and waiting his turn when the general meal is done."* 

Do we look at such a picture with grief and shame? 
Do we say, the custom is a barbarous one ? That 
none but those in whose hearts God has placed the 
natural feelings of relationship,' can ever be expected 
to bear with the infirmiti^ and the querulousness, or 
administer to the helplessness, of age ? The custom 
is indeed a barbarous one, it must have been adopted 
without a due consideration or imderstanding of the 
selfishness of human nature; but, bad as it is, we 
think it is only a small degree harder than the lot of 
many of the poor, in the aged-wards of our great 
workhouses. 

We have seen a ward, containing, we should think, 
some thirty beds, all tenanted by men or women, per- 
haps above the age of sixty, perhaps above thie age of 
seventy, according to the regulations of the ward, 
each too infirm ever to leave the room, or take a 

* '* Throngb. Norway with a Knapsack." 
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meal in common with others ; a large number per- 
haps, only able to move a few steps from the bedside ; 
each and all waiting to die, bereft of every solace of 
life, and comfort of age, except the bare supply of 
bodily necessariea 

In former days, the benevolence of Christian peo- 
ple flowed out largely upon the aged. The alms- 
house, the hospital, ilot for tlie sick, but for the aged,* 
the weekly, th^ yearly dole, some indeed lost, or be- 
come customs fallen into disuse, but some still remain- 
ing to the present time, attest the mindfulness of past 
generations of the Scriptural command, " Thou shalt 
honour the old man/' 

Now, it is all PROGRESS. It is upon the vagrant 
boy, the erring mother, the juvenile delinquent, the 
young criminal, or, in the case of the honest poor, on 
' th0 labouring man, the &ctory girl, the distressed 
nelHlewoman, that all eyes are turned ; not, indeed, 
until such attention was much needed ; the voice of 
God himself in His word has aroused in the hearts 
of His disciples the remembrance, that the poor are a 
charge from Him ; ages of neglect and indifiTerence to 
that charge have accumulated on the heads of the 
present generation, an appalling amount of destitu- 
tion and misery on the one hand, of duty and respon- 
sibility on the other. But, however earnest may be 
the e£|^rts to meet these responsibilities, and, how- 
ever, in many respects successful, there still remain 

* There exists sach an one in the High Street, Guildford, for 
twelve old men, and, we think, twelye old women. 
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certain omiasionS) unaccountable omisBions, as it ap- 
pears to uSy lunong which maybe placed the care of 
the aged poor. 

We suppose that it will be'readily acknowledged, 
that it is, in many cases^ entirely impossible for Uie 
most sober, honest, and industnous labouring man to 
lay by, in the time of health and strength, a sufficieiMsy 
for himself and his wife to liye upon in old aga 
Destitution in age would often occur even in a better 
class, if individuals were dependent for a livelihood 
wholly upon their own personal exertions, or upcm 
what they had been able to save ; but it often hap- 
pens, as we all know, that the shop or the business, 
which has been established in the years of youth and 
strength, continues to afford a livelihood to its pos- 
sessor, when carried on by others under his superin- 
tendence. This is not the case with the labouring 
man ; directly he ceases to be able to do a day's Mkrd 
work, he begins to be dependent upon his former 
earnings, his children, charity, or the parish. The 
two former sources continually fstil, the third is very 
precarious, the fourth alone remains. " I can't get 
work now,'' said a good workman once to us, " I'm get- 
ting old, I can't see so well, and folks likes a younger 
hand." His poor old wife is bedridden, having caught 
a violent cold when out washing. Her husband has 
nursed her upon the whole with the greateat kind- 
ness, though her sufferings from rheumatism are 
so intense, that the old man will sometimes leave the 
house in an agony of mind, in the middle of Urn msftr 
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liner nights, and go wandering about the town. His 
fdmost sole aim in life is, to be permitted to nurse 
her still, by keeping himself and h^ out of the work- 
bouse ; and a very difficult task it is. It is incredible 
what an amount of self-denial tiie respectable aged 
poor will submit to, and what exertions they will make 
to labour, long after the threescore years and ten are 
passed, rather than run the risk of abiding under the 
"hard knocker.^' "Tis not even,"' said a poor old 
woman, whose words we have before quoted, "as though 
the house were in my native place, where I know peo- 
ple, it's down, down a long ways off, and once when I 
was there, I didn't have enough to eat, though for the 
matter of that, I daresay, 'tud be enough now." This 
poor woman has led an irreproachable life, but in the 
midst of health and strength, she caught a dreadful 
fever washing some hospital linen ; it enfeebled h^ 
constitution, and injured her eyesight, so that of late 
years she has only been able " to grub on somehow.'' 
She is a widow, and earns sixpences by odd jobs, often 
by taking care of her neighbours' babies, a task not a 
little trying to an aged, feeble, half-blind, and half- 
decrepit woman. " Ah," said another, " Mrs H — — 
died this morning, and people say it's only an old 
woman ; so unfeeling of them !" 

It ought always to be borne in view, especially with 
regard to the poor, that it is not our duty, generally 
speaking, to do the work of others, but to help them 
to do their own. Parents are bound to provide for 
their children, children are bound to take care of 
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their aged parents, yet in London and its suburbs 
alone, between 6000 and 7000 persons die every year 
in workhouses, of whom it] may be safely assumed 
that by far the larger portion are aged ; those who, 
having fulfilled, and many of them honourably and 
well, the humble duties of their lowly life, and having 
passed the span of man's working days, have long 
been waiting to die. Why is this ? From the same 
cause that there are thousands of children in the 
streets. But the street leads to the gaol, the work- 
house but to the grave ; it may therefore be urged, 
that, as regards the death of the aged iu the workhouse, 
that society is not injured by the sufferings of the in- 
dividual. Without dwelling upon the selfishness of 
such an argument, it may be pronounced an untrue 
one, inasmuch as society is always injured by neglect 
of duty, and they, who have been harsh and unduti- 
ful children, are not likely to become, in their turn, 
kind and careful parents. 

As a general rule, we think it may be said, that 
the poor are not wanting in filial affection. Multi- 
tudes among them put by a portion of their wages, 
ox their earnings, to assist their old parents ; many 
make great exertions to support them; and probably, 
if a little judicious help were given, the number of 
those who die in workhouses would be greatly lessened. 

To support an aged father and mother is distinctly 
recognised as a duty among the labouring clas8e& 
" What do you mean,"' said an inspector of schools 
(Mr Brookfield) to a class of boys, '* by 'that state of 
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life to which it shall please God to call you?' To 
what state of life are you likely to be called V A 
lad about eleven years old, living on the banks of the 
Thames, replied — " To be a watennan/' 

" Well, how would you do your duty in that state? " 

" Take no more passengers than the licence says/' 

"Well, anything besides V 

" Behave well to the passengers." 

" Anything else ? " 

" Land 'em dry on the other side." 

"Anything else?" 

" Ask no more than the reg'lar fare." 

" Well, anything further?" 

"Keep some of the money for my father and 
Tnother," 

Howrmany ca^ are constantly coming under 
the notice of visitors in the poor dark dwellings of 
our great city, where the child inhabits one small 
apartment with an aged parent, supported by that 
child's industry ! One such picture rises up before 
us as we write. It is a little room in a court in Rag 
Fair, over a stable. Here alone, a year ago, lived 
an old widow, supported in part by an unmarried 
son. She was still, however, able to work a little, 
and during the seven years of her widowhood had 
earned a portion of her living by washing and smooth- 
ing clothes. Her son was a sailor, and, of course, 
during the greater part of his time absent from home. 
This son, her darling son, perished imder the most 
sorrowful and cruel circumstances, ill-usage at sea. 
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His linen, steeped in his blood, was all that eve^ 
reached his mother. Old age, creeping on under 
such a burden of grie^ stayed the poor ivomanls 
power to labour ; a daughter took the place of the 
son, and now supports her mother and herself on her 
small wages of seven shillings per week, earned in a 
packing warehouse. The rent of the room is two 
shillings and sixpence per week. Should the daugh- 
ter's health fail, or work be slack, nothing remains 
for the mother so loved and cherished, but the '* hard 
knocker.''* 

The threescore years and ten press as heavily on 
the working man as on the aged widow ; the man's 
aged ward in the workhouse is a sight quite as much 
calculated to move compassion as the woman's ; in 
some respects more so, inasmuch as constant control, 
confinement, and dependence, are even more irksome 
to a man than to a woman. 

Life, in extreme old age, closes but too often after a 
long twilight ; '* strength,'' as tfaii Scripture says, 
'^ has become labour and sorrow, the grasshopper is a 
burden, and desire fieiils.'' In the sunmiing up of the 
events of even a moderately prosperous life, the joys 
must be outweighed by the pains, the success by the 
losses and crosses ; and even in a Christian life, the 
sins and regrets outweigh the deeds well dona When 
want is joined to age, the lot is indeed hard to be 

* We are glad to be able to say, that the same kind ladj who 
pensioned the ** Hot-potato Woman,** has extended her help to 
this poor bereaved motihei. 
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borne ; " therefore/' saith the Scripture, which pro- 
vides for the flowing forth of human affections and 
human help upon every object which hath need there- 
of and manifesrt^ the compassion of the Lord to the 
aged as well as to the young, to those waiting to die, 
as well to those just setting forth in the race of life — 
" thou shalt rise up before the hoary head and honour 
the face of the old man, and fear thy God : I am the 
ord." 



Condubing C^a^t^r. 



a 




jOD has placed one half of the service which 
mankind are to render to Him, in their service 
of one another, but only one half. " Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, — ^thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself/' The " too much 
serving," even for Christ's sake, should never take us 
from sitting at His feet to hear His words, when our 
place ought to be there. 

We are afraid, however, that the service rendered 
by most of us is too little ; we are afraid that the 
rule of charity, so far as money is concerned, is to 
give what we can spare, rather than to spare that 
we may give, or, as the Bible tells us, to labour that 
we may have to give ; it is the giving on a definite 
scale, in proportion to our income, which is want- 
ing in many of us. 

There is another giffc we are backward in offering 
to the Lord, and that is, our personal service, i, e., a 
portion of our time. A young woman in the ardour ' 
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and enthusiasm of youth, and early love to the cause 
of Christ, applied to the wife of a clergyman in her 
neighhourhood for " something to do." " You can 
give money/' the latter coldly replied. "Give money I" 
it seemed nothings and it was nothing, or rather 
nothing in comparison with what she longed to give 
Money, however, is a valuable gift, as a means of 
doing, good to others, though not so valuable as time. 
Several of our Lord's parables relate to this subject, 
i. e., doing good to others by TninisteHng to them. 
Angels are called " ministering spirits " to the heirs 
of salvation, and our Lord directs us to pray that we 
may do the will of God on earth, as it is done by 
them in heaven ; He Himself came to " minister." 
Generally speaking, there is no gift so difficult to'ob- 
tain from others as time. If we were to ask £5 of 
some person, who could give it, for a missionary pur- 
pose, and of another, who could also give it, five hours 
for the same, we think we should obtain the £5 much 
more easily than we should obtain the five hours. 

In our scenes from the homes of working people, 
we have given examples of many who have too much 
to do ; now there are many others in this world, who 
have too little to do. The burdens of a life of labour 
would be greatly lessened, if those who have leisure 
would help to bear them. The poor suffer under 
many hardships they need not endure, if they had 
influence, time, and habits of thought to remedy 
them. Many of the educated classes have all these ; 
luid there is no class in which there are a greater 
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number of persons unemployed, and to whom such 
employment upon a recognised system would be 
more acceptable, than Women. 
- One great cause of our deficiencies in the care of 
the poor, is the want of an organised system of 
Women's labour. There is no teacher of childhood 
like a woman ; no nurse of the sick like a woman ; 
no ministrations at the domestic hearth like those of 
a woman. When once the heart. of a woman has 
been won to the love of Christ, it is her happiness, 
her delight, to be employed in works of mercy. The 
truth of this is attested by the large number of volun- 
tary workers among us ; not only would that number 
be immensely increased, but their work would be 
rendeflred more useful and stable, if it were conducted 
on a fixed plan. 

In desiring an organisation for Women's Work in 
the Churchy we deprecate all orders, vows, and insti- 
tutions ; any interference, in short, whatever, with 
the conventional usages of society, so far as those . 
usages are in accordance with the spirit and precepts 
of Christianity. We especially deprecate all inter- 
ference whatever with the question of marriage. Let 
a woman's devoting herself to the service of the 
Church be no more a hindrance to her marriage, 
should she wish to marry, than it is to a man to take 
orders. Free labour for Christ in a free home, is 
what we claim for women. One argument used in 
favour of institutions is, that many unmarried women 
' have no home. To this we answer, there are ver% 
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few women who have no social or £Btmily ties, and it 
is in the cultivation of such that a woman's minis* 
tering work begins. If she is not a wifd or a moth^, 
she is probably a daughter, a sister, or a kinswoman. 
Of those who are left entirely alone in the worid, 
when such cases occur/ let two or three live tt^ther 
if they are so minded. An institution is not a family, 
nor anything at all like it Another objection to in- 
stitutions is, that women should work as helpers to 
man, not wholly apart from him, and, still less, under 
the sole direction of a clergyman. Had these iosti- 
tutioDS taken root in our country, it would be well to 
follow the rule of doing our own work, and leaving 
others to do theirs in their own manner ; but they 
have not, and, therefore, the matter may be oonsidered 
as an open and debateable question. But if we de- 
precate the idea, that to serve the Church of Christ 
women must necessarily be single, we are equally 
opposed to the opinion that they must necessarily 
be married. We are told that, in the early Church,* 
widows who had been mothers were preferred for 
the oflSce of deaconesses, in order that, "having 
had a training in all human a£Eections, they mi^t 
know how to aid others both by sympathy, and 
counsel" But the sympathy, the tenderness, the 
feelings of a mother, are indigenous in the heart of a 
woman, they are implanted there by God Himsel£ 

* See a quotation from Tertnllian, in the QttarUrly Review for 
November 1860, in an able article upon " Deaconesses.** We pre- 
sume, however, entirely to d\^«Y icQm^^^\w%<^€t]feQ writer. 
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They are in no need of cultivation, they grow wild, 
like the primroses in the wooda One great allure- 
ment of religious employment to women is, that it 
affords an outlet for those warm and overflowing 
affections which, in the case of the unmarried, have 
sometimes hut few earthly objects on which to ex- 
pend themselves. Let the question of marriage hfi 
entirely set aside in the organisation of women's 
labour. NobodycantellwhetherPhoebe,Persis, Dorcas, 
Tryphena, and Tryphosa, &a, were married or not 

We deprecate, also, any unnecessary interference 
with dress, i. e., the assumption of a particular cos- 
tuma In the first place, dress is an index to the 
character — an index which we do not think it wise 
to dispense with, in any class of women. In the 
second place, a woman who surrenders the choice of 
her dress, surrenders a great means of uaefvlneas 
among her own sex — the usefulness of a good ex- 
ample. It is far more easy to adopt a costume, than 
to withstand foolish fashions. It may be said, the 
influence of religious women has proved totally in- 
ejflScacious to stay the flood of folly in matters per- 
taining to dress in our day. If it has, certainly the 
adoption of a particular costume would produce no 
better effect ; in fact, under these circumstances, the 
influence of example is altogether lost A woman's 
regulation of her dress is part of her duty as a Chris- 
tian ; the Apostle gives her rules for it It has been 
said also, that women, left free to choose their own 
dress, would spend too much time upon it Suck 
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women cannot have learned the rudiments of those 
laws of Christianity, obedience to which alone can 
fit them for a life of religious usefulness. Another 
argument is, a peculiar dress inspires confidence in a 
sick room. That is a matter of opinion. We con- 
fess ourselves we should feel quite the reverse ; and 
so, we think, would the Poor. We would rather be 
nursed by a person not marking, by any particular 
habiliment, a separation from ourselves in the duties 
and trials, the joys and sorrows of social life. The 
spirit of Christianity is pre-eminently a social spirit ; 
our Lord did not give us the example of any separa- 
tion from the world of this nature ; and, we think, 
He does not teach His followers to practise such. 

What do we want, then ? What do we claim in 
behalf of womanhood ? To help in the missionary 
and charitable work which men have already under- 
taken, and to add to it such objects as may be pecu- 
liarly suitable to our sex; such, for instance, as nursing 
the sick, teaching women their domestic duties, &c. 
We want women to be allowed to render their fair 
share of help ; not the volunteer, and but too often 
desultory, help of those who have only to fill up, 
according to their own inclination, their leisure 
hours ; but the recognised, efficient help of those 
whose business it is, to the due discharge of which 
their life is devoted. Except, however, as the clergy- 
man's wife, the missionary's wife, an Englishwoman 
— and, let us remember, how large is the number in 
our country of tho^e >N\io,\k<^ A^^stle tells us, are 
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the most free to attend upon the service of the Lord 
without distraction, the Unmarried — has no fixed or 
responsible duty in the Church open to her. If, in- 
deed, as we have before said, she happens to have 
money and time at her own disposal, she may volun- 
teer a few services ; but, after all, these services can 
be but small in comparison with those of the regular 
labourer. "Ah!'" said one of this class once to a 
more favoured individual, " how happy you are ! 
You have a portion of the Lord's work assigned to 
you, a place in the household. I am only like the 
little errand-boy, who runs here and there on a job 
occasionally !'* 

Let all our large Missionary Societies, both for 
home and foreign work, follow the example which 
has been nobly given by a few, and employ, in the 
place which befits them, female agents. We are not 
sure to what extent the Bible-Women's Mission is 
connected with the Bible Society ; but we believe 
that, at any rate, the attempt was first made in con- 
nection with it, and under its sheltering protection ; 
the " Country Towns' Mission " have long employed 
women as agents ; they were, they say, the first in 
the field ; and last, not least, the Church Missionary 
Society has lately sent out three ladies to labour in 
connection with it — not in schools, the only work 
hitherto thought fit for women, but as Sisters among 
Sisters in the Zenanas of the east. None of these 
plans, however, altogether meet the want of wo- 
men's labour. The two former only include, as paid 
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agBntSy women of the uneducated class, and the 
latter employment is as yet not remuneratire ; neyer- 
tiieless, it is the first step in a good cause, and may 
God prosper it ! 

This leads us to the consideration of another im- 
portant subject as regards women's work in the 
Church ; shall it be a paid agency? To which we 
reply, Most certainly— we do not say wholly ; let 
those who can give their Services at their own ex- 
pense, do so ; and those who cannot, receive ihe 
proper remuneration. This need not imply anything 
derogatory to the latter ; it is a principle ftilly re- 
cognised in Scripture, that " the labourer is worthy 
of his hire/' The woman-worker need not, there- 
fore, be esteemed less earnest, disinterested, or faith- 
ful, because she receives it. It would be a great 
mistake to limit the labour of women in the Church 
to those who have time to give. There are six mil- 
lions of women in the United Kingdom, of whom 
three millions are obliged to earn their own Uving. 
While, for want of a paid agency, none of them can 
do so in the Church, it is evident that a very numerous, 
and also a very useful class of women must be, in a 
great measure, excluded from such service. The 
honour of supplying a " missing link " in the Church 
has been claimed for Bible-women ; but, yielding to 
this organisation the hearty admiration it so justly 
deserves, we contend it is only half the "nUAsiiig 
link " while it does not recognise the paid employ^. 
ment of educated womexi. "W^ yrant Bible^ladies, as 
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well as Bible-women. "Woman/' indeed, is a far 
more comprehensive word, and one of higher mean- 
ing than " lady ; " but we use "lady " now, as we said 
in the first chapter, in our Saxon ancestors* accepta- 
tion of the term, Hlafdige — " a giver of bread " — one 
presiding over the household, or holding such a place 
in the household of faith. There are many services 
in the Church which a poor woman can render better 
than a lady, but there are also many services which 
a lady can render better than a poor woman ; that 
is, supposing them both to be equal in religidufi 
knowledge and experience. 

We further submit to the consideration of our coun- 
trymen and countrjrw^omen, that all plans at present 
organised for the employment of women in the Church, 
recognise the fact that it ought to be, in some sense at 
least, remunerative ; that is to say, it ought not to 
exclude those who are without fortune. The Romish 
Church owes no inconsiderable portion of its popula- 
rity, its degree of uaefulness, in administering to the 
temporal wants of the sick and the poor, and its hold 
upon the affections of the people, to the oflSces which 
are discharged in it by women, or to use a term by 
which our meaning will be more distinctly understood, 
by ladies. The Protestant Churches abroad open also 
a gate of entrance to the harvest field for their female 
disciples, recognising the same fact, i, e., the need 
that the labour should be remunerative ; for we sub- 
mit that food, clothing, lodging, the supply of every 
bodily want during health and sickness, and a pro- 
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Tision for old age, is payment ;* what more than this 
would the smaltfitipend likely to be received by any 
woman afford ? K it should be said that this is pay- 
ment in a dijBferent manner from the receiving of a 
fixed salary, will any one pursue the argument to its 
conclusion and say, that for this reason the labours of 
an incumbent are more likely to be useful than those 
of a curate ? 

In desiring an organisation for women's work in 
the Church, our object, in the first place, is a re- 
ligious one. " Social improvement,'* " sanitary re- 
form/' and all that it includes, water, air, light in 
their dwellings, healthful recreation, help in sickness, 
in destitute childhood, and still more destitute old 
age, all that we wish to secure for the poor is secon- 
dary to the object of communicating to them the 
knowledge of God. Those women, therefore, who go 
forth into the world on en*ands of love and mercy, 
should go forth in the name of the Lord, His servants 
doing the work for the love of Christ in faith, and 
according to the precepts of the gospel. Thei€ 
should be union among them, strengthened by united 
prayer and united action. They should labour as 
those who are the helping hand and the helping 
heart, for Christ's sake ; ministeiing unto the Lord 
in the persons of the poor, the ignorant, the sick, 
and the afflicted. 

May God prosper every work of mercy which in 

* See the regulati«n for the employment of Protestant de^odn- 
eases abroad. 
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undertaken in faith and love amongst us, both by 
men and women, and give a large increase, until the 
country cottage in the neglected village shall share 
in the pity shewn for the London alley ; till rich and 
poor shall feel, each for each, a mutual sympathy in 
each other's trials and sorrows ; and an indifference 
to the common wants of humanity among the labour- 
ing classes, no longer fill up the measure of the Sina 
of the Day ! 



SppenHr. 



Let us make a beginning." Whenever any person 
consults me about missionary work, if it is such 
as I wish to engage in, I always say, "However 
small it may be, let us make a beginning. If it 
pleases God to prosper it, if it works well, it will 
increase." In missionary work there is no need 
to project great undertakings. Put a little seed into 
the ground, and, if it takes root, it will of itself 
become the mustard-tree. In the course of the 
preceding narratives, I have made mention once or 
twice of the Coral Missionary Magazine, which took 
its name from the Coral Missionary Fund. " What 
DO you mean," my friends and subscribers sometimes 
say, " by the word ' Coral V" I reply, " I mean the 
fund is like the Coral reef, or the Coral island. That 
is formed by the labours of myriads of tiny insects, 
so the Coral Fund is formed by multiplied small 
gifts." For many years, one pound was a munificent 
donation, and it is by no means an inconsiderable 
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one, now. The plan was commenced thirteen years 
ago, by the project of building a mud church on the 
west coast of Africa, the cost of which was to be «£30, 
aod of educating one child in a church missionaiy 
school, for whose support sixty children, in a Sunday 
school at Devonport, kept sixty little bags, in which 
they deposited one penny monthly. Four churches 
have been since built, and there is money subscribed 
for a fifth. One station, in an African village, 
Oshielle, has been maintained under the auspices of 
the Church Missionaiy Society. The little church 
there, under a native minister — th6 Rev, W. Moore 
— now numbers more than ninety converts and forty 
communicants, the majority of them being such as 
are counted among the poor of the land — the slave, 
the farm-labourer, the African costermonger, &c. It 
numbers also some converts among the very, very 
aged, both men and women, to whom the word of 
salvation has come, just in the last days of life; — '* at 
evening- tide it shall be light.'' A Scripture-reader is 
supported at Sierra Leone, and the one child is now 
represented by between one and two hundred in the 
different Church Missionary schools. In India, at 
Bhogulpore, Madras, and Masulipatam ; in Africa, at 
Ake, Ikija, Igbeyin, Lagos, and Otta ; in North- West 
America, at Moose Fort. Some of these schools are 
almost entirely supported by the Coral Fund. Others, 
I trust, will soon be added to the list at Ishagga and 
Ijaye, and also on the Niger. A great blessing has 
attended these schools. Christian schoolmasters in 
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India, Christian mechanics and artisans in Africa, 
honest labourers, Christian wives and mothers in both 
India and Africa beginning to set forth the loveli- 
ness of a Christian home in the sight of the heathen, 
those who have died in the faith, and those who are 
still living to bring forth the fruits of it, may well 
rejoice the hearts of all, both at home and abroad, who 
have laboured and aided in this work. 

The receipts for the first year, 1848, were ^101, 
16s. 4d. ; for the past year, 1860, £1061, 16s. 9d.* 

But however dear the cause of foreign missions is, 
and great as is the happiness of being allowed to help 
in it, I confess that I hold the cause of the poor at 
home as dearer still. It is they who may be regarded 
as " of our own household," as being " always with 
us '' to receive a portion of those gifts, whether in 
time or money, which we can offer to the Lord The 
low parts of London, the Outcast classes, and the 
Children of the Streets, have all been aided through 
the Coral Fund. In the former, on the Rag Fair 
and London Bridge districts, two missionaries have 
been, in part, supported, in connection with the 
London City Mission, by means of contributions to 
the amount of about d&734. It is chiefly to the ex- 
perience of these missionaries, that I am indebted 
for the pictures of London life, I have delineated. 

* Of this snm, however, £100 must be deducted from the cur- 
rent monthlj receipts, being the last gift of a dear friend, the late 
Mrs Hayne, who was during her life a constant collector and 
valuable coadjutor. Of another £100, also, part was subscribed 
for a church, and part was money pai^ Vdi «kdk:<w[i<(2& i^^ *^^ ^^^<c^ 
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For the outcast classes, ^190, 12s. 6d. has been 
expended. The labour amongst these is principally 
directed to the task of enabling such, as have lost 
by their sins, the means of earning an honest liveli- 
hood, to r^ain the same. The boys and girls rescued 
from a street life and placed in Refuges, have, some 
of them, been as great a source of pleasure as the 
rescued children of the heathen abroad* 

God has granted this portion of success ta the 
work of the Coral Fund, and answered thus far the 
petition, " the work of our hands establish Thou it \' 
and I trust the details of this success, may encourage 
some to help in another work, left almost untouched, 
and the need of which is increasingly felt — I mean 
an organisation for the employment of educated 
women in the church, whereby those women who 
desire it may devote themselves, in u^ion with 
others, to the help of the ignorant, the poor, the 
sick, and the afflicted, whether they have, or have 
not, the means of self-support I have proposed 
that the attempt should be made in connection with 
existing Societies, but it must be in some degree 
separate from them, though under their superinten- 
dence. Additional funds would of course be required. 
It could hardly be expected that our large societies, 
whose income is now insufficient for the demands 
•upon them, and the openings before them, should 
devote a portion of that income to a new sphere of 
labour. If even a very few women would unite, 
tboae who have means \iO xxxiietl'akft it, at their own 
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expense, those who have not to receive support from 
others, it might be dona Those who could give 
money, but neither time nor personal service, might 
help with money, all being done as unto the Lord, 
in united faith and prayer. 

As regards missions abroad, there are openings in 
India, and on the west coast of Africa. The Rev. H. 
Townsend, who was almost the first,* if not the first, 
JBuropean to set foot upon that unhappy coast, long 
ravaged by the slave trade, earnestly desires the help of 
a European lady. For twelve years, with the constant 
and efficient aid of Mrs Townsend, he has been en- 
gaged in bringing up boys and girls in the Christian 
faith. These girls are now becoming young women, 
and he pleads that the aid of a European lady is ab- 
solutely essential to carry on the work. 

At home, not only our great towns, with all their 
necessities, but villages and rural districts, have need 
of missions. These latter, I think, offer a sphere 
peculiarly suited to women, and where their labours 
might be invaluable. 

Let us " make a beginning, a little beginning," in 
the Lord, and trust that He will " establish the work 
of our hands upon us." 

* In company with the Ber. C. A. GoUmer. 
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